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“The drink on a stick” 


DEATH OF SIR DAVID GRIFFITHS 


IT IS with deep regret KINE. records the 
sudden death on Tuesday of Sir David E. 
Griffiths, OBE, president of the Kinematograph 
Renters’ Society. 

Sir David was taken ill just over a week ago 
and it had been believed that he was making 
a good recovery. He was 62 years of age. 

The funeral will take place at Golders Green 
crematorium at o'clock tomorrow, Friday, 
October 11. Gentlemen only will attend. Floral 
tributes should be sent to E. H. Brooks Ltd., 
135, Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.13. 

With the exception of the war years—1939-47 
—Sir David had been president of the Kine- 
matograph Renters’ Society since 1936 and had 
established for himself an honoured place in the 
counsels of the industry. 

His interests, however, were not confined. One of his most valued 
activities was in connection with the Royal Air Force Cinema Cor- 
poration, of which he was vice-chairman. 

In addition he represented the KRS on the British Film Production 
Fund, the Children’s Film Foundation and the advisory committee 
of the Royal Naval Film Corporation. He was also chairman of the 
Malta United Film Corporation, Hospital Film Services, Ltd., and a 
director of Film Classics (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 

It was in 1953 that his services to the RAFCC were recognised by 
the conferment of a knighthood. 

The sympathy of the whole trade will go out to Lady Griffiths in 
her bereavement. 


Tributes: page 6 


3-Country Pact For 


European Production 
GOVERNMENT ACTION THE NEXT STEP 


FRANCE, Italy and Germany, meeting on the island of Ischia under 
the chairmanship of Eitel Monaco of Italy, have drawn up a plan for an 
agreement for co-production. This is going before the three Govern- 
ments concerned so that an official tripartite film pact may be signed. 
_ In a communique issued after the Ischia talks, the delegates made 
it clear that the agreement, which replaces bilateria] arrangements 
already in existence, would be open to all other countries joining the 
European Common Market when it came into being. ; 

Representatives of the three governments as well as industry delegates 
attended the meeting. ; 

France, Germany and Italy claim ; 


London SCMA Puts 
Forward Wages Scale 


THE LONDON and Home Counties branch SCMA will recommend 
to the NEC that the present national agreement be terminated and a new 
one negotiated. They will further recommend that the Reducing Scale be 
removed and the new wage agreement be based on the seating capacity of 
the theatre. 

This was decided at the I 
meeting on Sunday. doing 

The meeting at first favoured a | weeks 
proposal that theatres be placed into | minimum of £15. 
six grades with a basic wage scale | Further recommendations, accepted 
ranging from £15 to £25. This was | unanimously, covered: double time 


branch 


relief for 
should 


than 
the 


more 
receive 


three 
basic 


abandoned in favour of a suggestion 
by Maurice Cheepen, of Stepney, | 
that, with the exception of theatres 
in key cities or those with high 
density patronage where separate 
arrangements be made, the scale be 
based on the number of seats. 

Up to 600 seats, the manager 
should be paid 6d. per seat ver week 
(600 seats to be regarded as the 
minimum): between 600 and 2,000, 
2d. extra for each seat in excess of 
600; over 2.000, 1d. extra for each 
seat over 2,000. 

A provision is to be included in 
the recommendation protecting 
managers whose conditions are 
already more favourable and those 
receiving commission on sales. 

Also accepted was a recommenda- 
tion that assistant managers should 
receive a minimum basic salary of 
£12 10s, after their training period, 
rising by yearly increments to £15. 

Relief or mobile managers em- 
ployed solely as such should receive 
a basic minimum of £15, part-timers 
pro rata, and any assistant manager 


three weeks’ paid holiday; a five-day 
working week of 48 hours with 
double time for overtime and no 
time off in lieu; and no day of more 
than 12 hours. 

It was also recommended that the 
new agreement run for one year only 
with three months’ notice on either 
side to terminate or vary. 


Royal Show For 
DeMille Film 


CECIL B. DEMILLE’S “ The Ten 
| Commandments ” will have a Royal 


Plaza on Thursday, November 28. 

Proceeds are in aid of the British 
Red Cross. 

“The Ten Commandments” will 
begin a_ reserved-seat, two-shows-a- 
day engagement at the Plaza the 
| following day. 


| for Sundays and bank holidays, with | 


charity performance in the presence | 
of the Duchess of Gloucester at the | 


that they are the first countries, and 


that the film industry is the first 
industry, to take important and 
practical steps towards making the 


Common Market a reality. 


The three countries will now have 
to face several important problems, 
particularly economic. On November 
26, 27 and 28, delegates will meet 
| again in Hamburg to discuss the in- 
| fluence of economic and _ social 
| conditions on rising production costs. 
| They may even decide to set up 
| a court of arbitration—similar to that 


which exists for the iron, steel and 
| coal industries. 
| It is understood that the dele- 


| gates agreed to offer the establish- 
| ment of a Common European Film 
| Market within the next four years to 
| the European Committee (the ECM 
| executive organ). This is in contrast 
to the overall time period of ten 
years provided for the general estab- 
lishment of ECM (except the agricul- 
| tural field, which gets another two 
| additional years). 
A German industry source close to 
ithe Bonn Government gives the 
| following additional details about 
ithe Ischia meeting: 
| Plans incorporate the “creation of 
| uniform produetion cost levels” in 
Italy, France and Germany. 
| The existing sub-committee on tax 
| affairs, established in Milan, Italy, 
| at an earlier meeting, is to assemble 
| in Munich within the next few 
weeks to compile a list of various 
| taxes to which film producers are 
| subjected in the three countries and 
| to discuss tax relief possibilities. 
|The permanent committee plans to 
| compile data about general produc- 
| tion costs in the three areas. 
All this is planned to be the basis for 
| the future tri-country productions. 
| The German Government “ obser- 
| ver,”’ Dr. Risse, is reported to have 
| said he believes “ some assistance ” to 
| the film industries is necessary. Other 
|German delegates are reported to 
have convinced their own Govern- 
ment representative that French and 
| Italian governments would not aban- 


| don their current protection and sub- 
| sidy policy during the “ next years.” 
| This is interpreted as prompting 
|}the German _ industry to start 
| measures of its own to lift its own 
financial status to that of the two 
| other countries’ industries. 
_ Result of the Ischia meeting is 
| interpreted in Bonn as the end to pre- 
| vious plans to establish a uniform 
| three-country film protection and 
subsidy law. 

No immediate effect upon film 
trade between Continental countries 


and “ outsiders "’—Britain, the U.S. 
etc.—is expected in German industry 
circles, 


ANGLO-FRENCH } 
TALKS START 


THIS week official discussions 
started in Paris between France 
and Britain on the flow of films 
between the two countries. 

Britain was represented by Mrs. 
James and Mr. Marchant, of the 
Board of Trade, and Mr. Stowe 
of the British Embassy. Major 
R. P. Baker and Sir Henry 
French, representing the FBFM 
and BFPA, respectively, were in 
Paris during the talks so as to be 
available if required for con- 
sultation. 

Neither Sir Henry nor Major 
Baker attended the talks, which 


were strictly on government 
level. 

At the time of going to press 
only general discussions had 


taken place. but it was hoped 
that something concrete would 
emerge from the discussions. 
On the other hand, authorita- 
tive opinion in London believes 
that M. Jacques Flaud, represent- 
ing France, may prefer to sus- 
pend any decision until more 
positive developments have taken 
nlace in relation to the European 
Common Market plan. , 
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('o-Production 


OME of the most important 
. news affecting the British 
industry comes this week 
from abroad. 5 


The meeting at Ischia of 
Italian, French and German 
representatives has resulted 
in a fairly detailed plan for 
tripartite co - product.on, 
which will most probably be 
given the added force of a 
Government pact. 

Before the talks opened it was 5 
expected that an invitation of 
some sort might be extended 
to Britain to participate in a 
European free trade area for 
films, but the official com- 
munique from Ischia says no 
more than that the pact 
leaves the door open to any 
co-production agreements be- ¢ 


tween Common Market 
countries and  ~“ outside” 
countries. 


The only way in which we 
could share in the preferen- 
tial benefits would be in the 
very unlikely possibility of 
Britain’s joining the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

Whether or not such a drastic 
change in our policy would 
be to our ultimate advantage 
is a matter open to argument, 
but the fact that there is 
official awareness of the 
importance of co-operation 

= with the Continent is given 
point by the talks that Board 
of Trade representatives were 
having with the French 
authorities in Paris early this 
week regarding the flow of 
films between the two coun- 
tries. 


These talks were strictly on 
: Governmental level, and one 
can only hope that France’s 
present understandable pre- 
occupation with the bright 
promikes of the European 
Common Market will not 
lead her to neglect the 
mutual advantage of close 
co-operation with the British 
“ outsider.” 


Editorial: 189, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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SIR DAVID’s DEATH e RANK’S APPEAL 


FOR UNITY e 


T's: tragic news on Tuesday 
of the sudden death of Sir 
David Griffiths came as a 
great shock 

It was only a little over a week 
ago that I spoke to him at Pine- 
wood'’s 21st birthday party just 
before he was taken ill, and no one 
would have guessed then that his 
illness was 39 serious: indeed, a 
week later, and only a day or two 
before his death, he was cheerfully 
talking about getting back to work. 

Over a long period of service to 
films Sir David had _ established 
himself as one of the major figures 
in the trade. His position as presi- 
dent of the KRS was never an easy 
one, but he carried it well and his 
interests ranged wide, including the 
welfare of the RNFC, the RAFCC, 
the British Film Production Fund 
and the Children’s Film Founda- 
ton. 

Just recently, of course, he had 
stirred the whole industry with his 
plan for a Film Industry Board to 
co-ordinate the efforts of the trade 
on matters of vital import. 

He was a true man of films, 
whose loss will be keenly felt. 


YVHEN a man of the stature 
and integrity of Lord 
Rank makes a public appeal for 
unity within the industry it ts 
worthy of everyone's consideration. 

It is, of course, a subject that 
is much in the thoughts and delib- 
erations of all sections of the trade 
at the moment: Sir David 
Griffiths’ plan for a Film Industry 
Board was, for instance, due for 
discussion by the CEA this week. 

In all these suggestions, however, 
one comes up against the appar- 
ently insoluble problem of the 
natural desire of the various indi- 
vidual associations not to yield 
any part of their sectional sover- 
eignty to any joint authority. Lord 
Rank’s appeal for the establish- 
ment of another joint committee 
“to develop a mutual spirit” 
strikes directly at this basic 
problem. 

It was not to be expected that 
the CEA meeting this week would 
produce any definite or final pro- 
nouncement on the Gleneagles 
papers, consideration of which had 
to be postponed from the last 
General Council. 


yuan VER points in both 
documents may be either 
accepted or rejected it is obvious 
that there will then have to be fur- 
ther detailed discussions on ways 
in which the accepted ideas can be 
implemented. It is, indeed, a 
matter in which the trade seems 
likely to hasten slowly, and, unfor- 
tunately, time is not on our side. 

The depressing attendance 
figures published last week point to 
the urgency of a concerted effort, 
and although at this time of year 
we might normally have expected a 


“KWAI” 


DAY TRIUMPH 


cheering revival in attendance 
figures, there are already signs that 
the Asian ‘flu epidemic may cancel 
out the seasonal influx. 


L_ore RANK was deeply 
4 touched by the warmth and 


sincerity of the tributes paid to 
him at the trade dinner in_ his 
honout. 


It was characteristic of the man 
—the shrewd Yorkshireman, the 
great humanitarian, who is so well 
loved for his homely charm and 
true humility. 

It was a memorable occasion, a 
night of eloquent and elegant 
speeches praising a man who has 
achieved more than any other for 
the British industry and who has 
served his country and fellow men 
with distinction. 


YaArious facets of our trade 
problems are being aired 
in the correspondence columns of 
the national press. 

Last week Ellis Pinkney replied 

very forcibly in The Daily Tele- 
graph to an uninformed critic who 
wanted to know why cinemas did 
not attempt to stem the fall in 
attendances by reducing admission 
prices, the plain answer being that 
exhibitors had to increase prices in 
order to keep open at all, and that, 
In any case, experience does not 
suggest that price reductions result 
in significant increases in attend- 
ances. 
_A few days later The Sunday 
Times carried a letter from a Mr. 
Francis Kennedy complaining that 
his dislike of cinema commercials 
had, over a period, changed him 
from a weekly cinemagoer into an 
infrequent visitor. 

One can accept and regret the 
fact that commercials may have 
this effect on some of our pa‘rons: 
equally, there are other patrons 


The completion of 50 years’ service with Poole’s Entertainments Ltd. 

by Ernest C. Rogers was marked in Edinburgh last Thursday. 

Mr. Rogers, secretary and co-director of the company in the South, 

travelled north with his wife Lilian to attend a luncheon given by 

J. K. Stafford Poole (third from left), Mrs. Pearl Kelly (left) and 
Mrs, Poole (right). Mrs. Rogers is second from right 


who enjoy them. In any 
exhibitors have to be 
their economy. 

“Commercial ” films are a usefu! 
source of revenue and I doubt 
whether any exhibitor would feel 
confident that the elimination of 
commercials from his programme 
would be adequately compensated 
by increased attendance revenues— 
after entertainments tax had been 
deducted! 


; Case, 
realistic in 


OW right Mike Frankovich 

was when he gave it as his 
opinion that the Horizon picture, 
“ The Bridge on the River Kwai ” 
was the greatest ever handled by 
Columbia. 

I do not think many people will 
quarrel with him on that score. 

Seldom have the national press 
critics been so unanimous in their 
praise of a film, and it is not often 
that the coverage in terms of space 
is sO generous. 

Sam Spiegel, who has so many 
notable films to his credit, David 
Lean, Alec Guinness, Bill Holden 
and Jack Hawkins and, indeed, 
the rest of those who earn a credit 
add immeasurably to their stature 
with this fine production. 

As I mentioned earlier, the film 
is going to have special release 
treatment; and the arrangements, 
I believe, will be an eye-opener to 
the trade. 


ue Variety Club premiere 
last Wednesday, in aid of 
the Save the Children Fund, the 
St. John’s Wood Terrace Adven- 
ture Playground and Variety's 
Heart Fund, was a highly satisfac- 
tory climax to Mike's very success- 
ful term of office as Chief Barker. 

The film was given a resounding 
ovation and so, too, were the three 
stars and other members of the 
cast, introduced from the stage by 
Sir Laurence Olivier. 

Many of those who helped to 
make the premiere an outstanding 
success were among the guests at 
the party given by Sam Spiegel and 
Mike at the Savoy after the show. 
Everyone was in a buoyant mood. 
There is no depression with good 
pictures and good company. 


YVHILE generall agreeing 
with Josh Billings’ com- 
ments about the need to avert 
premiere date clashes, I'm bound 
to say that while Rank’s “Robbery 
Under Arms” and AB-Pathe’s 
“Woman in a Dressing Gown” 


were premiered on the same night 
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last week, there was an impressive 
turn-out for both films. 

The Rank show, at the Odeon, 
Leicester Square, was in aid of the 
Central School of Speech and 
Drama. The guest of honour was 
the High Commissioner for Austra- 
lia, His Excellency the Right 
Honourable Sir Eric Harrison, 
KCVO, who was accompanied by 
Lady Harrison. John Davis also 
attended accompanied by Mrs. 
Davis. 

The crowds that lined Leicester 
Square gave a rousing cheer when 
Jill Ireland and David McCallum 
arrived at the theatre in a stage- 
coach. A nice touch of showman- 
ship which gave the crowds some- 
thing to talk about. In the foyer, 
a baby wallaby and Australian 
cockatoos were on show. 

Joseph Janni and Jack Lee, the 
producer-director team responsible 
for “Robbery Under Arms,” 
were at the premiere. 


SSOCIATED British execu- 

* tives from the production 
and distribution sides went to the 
Warner Theatre in force to note 
the reaction to an out-of-the-rut 
picture which had already proved 
its artistic worth at the Berlin 
Festival. 

The applause at the end of the 
screening proved that “ Woman In 
A Dressing Gown” was destined 
to please not only critics and 
festival judges. I was particularly 
happy to see that star Yvonne 
Mitchell was present to hear the 


U-I’s Douglas Granville 
shakes hands at London Air- 
port on Sunday with James 
' Boyd, the Duke of Bedford’s 
butler, before the ‘* gentle- 
man’s gentleman ’’ boards a 
lane for New York. Mr. 
Boyd will tour America for a 
month to help the launching 
of MY MAN GODFREY; he 
will also be butler for a week- { 
end to the American family 
that wins a nationwide com- 
petition now being run by 
Universal-International 


acclaim: to my mind, she has one 
of the most consistently under- 
rated talents in British studios. 


TET another point, and a very 

pertinent one, was added 

by Sir Henry French at the BFPA 

press conference to the list of 

queries that the trade has raised 

over the oficial definition of what 
is a television film. 

The fact that most film contracts 
entered into nowadays for cinema 
distribution include some sort of 
provision for the showing of the 
film on television does not seem to 
be fully covered by the wording of 
the aptly-numbered Clause 13. The 
view taken by the BFPA that, 
under this particular paragraph of 
the Regulations, a film does not 


The MPEAA gave a luncheon in honour of Gordon Knight during the 

recent visit to the U.S of the chief of the Films Branch of the BoT. 

Picture shows Felix Sommer, U-I1; Ronald Carroll, Loew’s; Mr. Knight; 
Bob Hawkinson, RKO; Mac Greenberg, Warners 


become a “TV film” until an 
actual contract is signed with a TV 
company or contractor is, one 
would say, without doubt the in- 
tention behind the definition, but 
it is quite true that it could be 
construed in other ways. 

To wait until the interpretation 
is, perhaps, challenged in a lawsuit 
would be a costly and needlessly 
disturbing way of settling this and 
other queries that have been raised 
on the same subject. 


HE sudden decision of Nat 

Cohen to fly over to the 

States on Monday was, he tells me, 

dictated by the opportunity to 

finalise “‘some very big” Anglo- 
American co-production deals. 

He will be away for over a week 
and, while he is in America, he 
also expects to tie up arrange- 
menis for Anglo Amalgamated to 
handle more American product in 
this country. He intends also to 
find time to get some Transatlantic 
reactions to Anglo’s money-spin- 
ning Tommy Steele film, called 
“Rock Around the World” over 
there. I am told it is doing great 
bu.iness. 


/ FANFARE by the State 

4 Trumpeters of the Life 
Guards formally and firmly marked 
the opening of the new ABC theatre 
at Golders Green on Monday even- 
ing. 

Formerly the Lido, the cinema 
has been modernised to make it one 
of the most luxurious in the London 
area. 

Introducing the on-stage opening 
ceremony Frank Pryor thanked the 
builders and workmen. He also 
thanked the Mayor, Deputy Mayor 
and town officials of Hendon for 
their help and interest in the project. 
Proceeds of the evening, he an- 
nounced, wou!d go to the Mayor of 
Hendon’s Benevolent Fund. 

The appearance of Richard Todd, 
who had driven straight from the 
studios, helped make the evening a 
gala affair. 

It was unusual, he said, for an 
actor to be connected with the 
opening of a cinema. In fact, it 
was unusual for anyone to be con- 
nected with the opening of a 
cinema nowadays. If they were to 
believe certain sections of the press, 
actors were responsible for closing 
the cinemas, with their dull per- 
formances and dreary films. 

He handed over the “ golden key 
of the cinema ” to Councillor L. C. 
Chainev. Deputy Mayor of Hendon, 
who officially onened the theatre. 

He congratulated ABC on its 
courage in spending such a vast 
amount of money on a new 


cinema and invited the audience to 
imagine how the film of the even- 
ing, ** War and Peace,” would look 
on television screens, be they 17 or 
2l-in. screens, compared with the 
37 ft. screen of the new ABC 
theatre. 


UST a little less than two 
years ago Edwin J. Smith 
came over from the States to take 
over the new appointment of vice- 
president of Allied Artists Inter- 
national, in charge of the United 
Kingdom and Continental Europe. 
This weck comes news of his 
resignation, and the announcement 
that Norton Ritchey has sent him 
a personal message of gratitude for 
his work and regret for the loss 
of his services. 

Mr. Smith will be returning to 
New York fairly soon. His plans 
for the future, he tells me, are not 
yet finalised, but one thing is 
certain: he does not intend to leave 
the film industry. 


HE rumour that travelled in 
trade circles this week sug- 
gesting that Lord Archibald had 
been taken ill is quite untrue. 
Andrew Filson, secretary of the 
FBFM, assures me that Lord 
Archibald is as fit as ever. How- 
ever, I'm sorry to learn that Lady 
Archibald is unwell at the present 
time. 


PRODUCER Sol. C. Siegel, 

in town last week enjoy- 

ing his first holiday in nearly three 

years, was understandably excited 

that his “Les Girls” had been 

chosen for this year’s Royal Film 
Show. 

He said that it was to his mind 
the best integrated picture of its 
kind in terms of story and music. 
This, from the man who produced 
“High Society,” is indeed an 
impressive statement. 

** Remember,” he said, “I didn’t 
go into bat with three cousins. 1 
had three good men in the team.” 
He was referring to. director 
Cukor, writer Patrick and com- 
poser Porter. 

He said that it was hoped that 
the three girls, Kay Kendall, Mitzi 
Gaynor and Taina Elg, would be 
here for the show. 


( NCE again it has been 

proved that luke-warm or 
even adverse notices in the national 
press do not necessarily kill a 
film’s chance of success. 

No one could say that the 
national critics fell over themselves 
to praise MGM's “ Tea and Sym- 
pathy.” Yet, I hear, its take at 
the Empire, Leicester Square, last 


week-end was the best this year 

with the exception, of course, of 
that terrific winner, “High 
Society,” and (but only just) of 
“Teahouse of the August Moon.” 


MY reference a week or two 

+ ago tO a new company, 

IV Carioons, did not include any 
reference to the arrangement by 
which its new. productions are 
being made under licence from 
UPA Pictures which, of course, is 
sull functioning in this country. 
_ The omission was due to the 
fact that, at the inaugural party 
held by TV Cartoons, this particu- 
lar arrangement was not men- 
tioned However, I am_ pleased 
now to clear up the misundersiand- 
ing, and to express my pleasure 
that UPA, which has contributed 
so much to this particular field, is 
still an active force. 

UPA, in faci, was actually the 
maker of the cartoons on the fruit 
drink and tea that I mentioned 
previously. 


ALTHOUGH Stanley Kramer's 
_+% “The Pride and the Pas- 
sion ” was two years in the making, 
cost a cool four million dollars, and 
is publicised as “ the mightiest film 
ever made,” it will not be launched 
with a gala premiere. 

Why? According to Kramer, 
who produced and directed the 
picture, Mike Todd put a temporary 
stop to premieres when he 
took over the Festival Gardens. 

“We would gain nothing by 
holding a premiere, unless we 
could take over the Parliament 
buildings — and that would be in 
bad taste,” joked Kramer at the 
reception given by United Artists 
for him here last week. 


yu picture will open at the 

London Pavilion far an ex- 
tended run, then go to pre-release 
centres Christmas week. It is 
scheduled for general release on 
January 26. 

The film has already grossed 
more than seven million dollars in 
America. 


I AD a brief word with Pete 

Tower on his return from 
a trip to New York. 

The visit was of short duration, 
but, I gather, was valuable in pro- 
viding an opportunity for confer- 
ring with the new officials of 
Westrex across the Atlantic. 


THE STROLLER 


Charles Goldsmith of MGM 
greets Sol C. Siegel, producer 
of this year’s Royal Film Per- 
formance picture, LES GIRLS, 
on his recent arrival in London 
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Lord Rank urges setting-up of an 


all-trade committee 
BEST MEN NEEDED FOR THE JOB 


THE setting-up of an all-trade commitiee “ to develop a mutual spirit 


” 


and to foster unity within the industry was urged by Lord Rank at the 


by 


the five trade associations 


-the ASFP, the 


dinner given in his honour 
BFPA, the CEA, FBFM and the KRS 
Lord Rank recalled a message to Europe by Sir Winston Churchill, when 
iddressing a meeting of representatives of European countries: “ Unite ! 
Its security and its prosperity lie in unity.” He referred then to another 
quotation, the author of which was unknown to him: “ By mutual confidence 
and by mutual aid, great deeds are done and great discoveries made.” 
Lord Rank declared: “ You may have disagreed with my views, but I 
think you will agree with those quotations.” 


The industry, he said, had a large 
number of associations. If there were 
t quiz competition he doubted if any 
one could name them all. 

New ones seemed to spring up every 
year, “I hear,” he said, “there is 
talk of another great association.” 

He said he thought he was right in 
saying there was only one joint com- 
mittee of the industry. “ And that,” 
he said, turning to look in the direc- 
tion of Lord Maucroft, a Government 
spokesman in the House of Lords, 
“deals with a very great injustice to 
this industry—entertainments tax, 


{1 suggestion 


* But,” he added, * I want to make 
a suggestion to you that you should 
have another joint industry commut- 
tee. Not another association. Just 
another committee of the best men 
that the industry can supply, and the 
sole object of that association would 
be to develop a mutual spirit.” 

Serious consideration should be 
given to the establishment of such a 
committee, for “... you cannot unite 
unless you have got the mutual 
spirit.” 

He was not “ just theorising.” The 
milling industry, several years ago, 
formed a mutual association, repre- 
senting the big combines and small 
concerns. “It has done great things 
for the milling industry,” he declared, 

The dinner, held at the Savoy 
Hotel, was a brilliant occasion, 
George Singleton, president of the 
CEA, was in the chair. The top table 
guests included: Lady Rank; Mrs. 
Singleton; The Earl and Countess 
Mountbatten; Lord and Lady Man- 


| after 


croft: the Earl of Woolton and 
Countess Woolton: Lord and Lady 
Tenby; Lord and Lady Mackintosh; 
Lord and Lady Luke; Sir Robert B. 
and Lady Fraser; General Sir Ian 
and Lady Jacob; Sir Philip and Lady 
Warter; Sir Michael Balcon; Sir 
Henry and Lady French; John and 
Mrs. Davis: Frank and Mrs. Hoare; 
and Major R. P. Baker. The gather- 
ing wa’s representative of all sides of 
the industry. 

Before proposing the toast to Lord 
Rank, George Singleton read tele- 
grams from those unable to be 
present, among them Eric Johnston, 
president of MPAA, and Lord West- 
wood. The latter's message was: 
** Regret smash hit prevents my being 
with you.” 


Serious thought 

“It is a solemn and serious 
thought,” said Mr, Singleton, “ that 
at this very moment there are millions 
of people viewing British films 
throughout the world—in Britain, 
the Commonwealth, America, Japan, 
in countries behind the Iron 


even 
Curtain.” Probably many thought 
of Lord Rank as the tall, sinewy 


man about to beat the gong. But in 
reality he was an efficient, hard- 
working man who assiduously looked 
the business. This man who 
dominated the industry came into the 
business because of his deep interest 
in religious films, 4 : 

* Perhaps,” he said, “ religious is 
too narrow a description. His interest 
was in the showing of films which 
would be of benefit to young persons 


said: “1 am greatly shocked. 


welfare of the industry. 
we can be proud.” 


walks of life. 
ship. 


dustry.’ 


larly his old and close friends. 
time.” 


passed. 


SIR D. GRIFFITHS: TRIBUTES 


JUST before leaving for America on Tuesday, Charles Goldsmith 
The industry is certainly going to 
miss Dave, who devoted all his efforts and energy for the good and 
He really was one of the leaders of whom 


J. F. Pattinson said: “I have lost a great personal friend and the 
industry one of its outstanding personalities. 
man and a great diplomat, who was persona grata with those in all 
The status of the industry was enhanced by his leader- 
His wise counsel and tolerant understanding will be sorely 
missed by his colleagues in the KRS and by all sections of the in- 


Sir Tom O’Brien said: “ The news has shocked everyone, particu- 
I take it as a personal loss, having 
known him for the best part of 40 years. His tact, guidance and leader- 
ship, and his lovable nature are qualities irreplaceable in our life- 


The trade, he said, had lost a leader whose courage had always 
shown itself at the various crises through which the industry had 


Owing to Sir David's death the complimentary dinner to Bill Fielder 
of AB-Pathe. which was to have been held at the Trocadero tomorrow, 
Friday, has been postponed. A new date will be announced later. 


Dave was a great states- 


not only in regard to religion but in 
respect of their general outlook on 
life. 

“With typical Yorkshire shrewd- 


| ness he saw the tremendous impact of | 


films and also saw the films that he 
would like to make,” he continued. 
| The industry and country were 
| indebted to him for his courage and 
foresight. 

The Rank Organisation had now 


established itself throughout the 
world, said Mr. Singleton, and when 
} the organisation’s great effort in 


| America succeeded, as it would, then 
lthe world would be conquered for 
| British films, 

| “I like to think,” he said, “ that in 
conferring a peerage on Lord Rank, 
| Her Majesty was recognising the 
importance of the work of the chair- 
man of The Rank Organisation in 
presenting to the people of the world 
the British way of life.” 


New Standards 


The Rank Organisation, he 
declared, had set new standards in 
all fields in the business—in taste in 
films, in publicity and advertising, in 
the maintenance of cinemas. “* Every- 
thing done by the organisation is 
done well.” 

Mr. Singleton referred to the short- 
lived imposition of the ad valorem 
duty on foreign films in 1948, when 


the U.S refused to send films to 
Britain, 
To fill the gap the organisation 


committed itself to a large production 
programme, but suffered a_ severe 
set-back when the Government 
reversed its policy and permitted a 
flood of American films to enter the 
country. To assist the finances of the 
group Lord and Lady Rank with 
* truly magnificent generosity,” 
waived their right to the sum of 
£650,000, he said. 


Trust Move 


Mr. Singleton paid eloquent tribute 
to Lord Rank for placing the control 
of the organisation in the hands of 
a trust which would ensure that it 
would always remain in British hands 
and, furthermore, that the proceeds 
would be devoted to humanitarian 
causes, _ 

_He paid tribute to Lord Rank to 
his pioneering work in developing the 
production of children’s films and 
which led to the establishment of 
the Children’s Film Foundation. 

Lord Woolton, seconding the toast, 
paid tribute to Lord Rank’s work in 
public service. 

He described Lord Rank as an 
extraordinary man, so unassuming, so 
quiet, so effortless apparently in his 
success as to make one think that he 
really did not care whether he had 
it or not. But he succeeded in 
achieving it in a manner characteris- 
tic of the county from which he came. 

In a highly amusing, witty speech, 
Lord Mancroft said he spoke on be- 
half of the chap in the queue at the 
cinema. 

“We think,” he said, “that the 
sclution to your problems is to make 
more good British pictures. We 
patrons of the box-office appreciate 
lord Rink’s outstanding efforts.” 

In his response, Lord Rank paid 
| a graceful compliment to Lady Rank. 
| “* My wife,” he said, “has been my 
' partner for 40 years.” 


| 1s 


| CTBF to £8,000 this year 


BROMHEAD 
FUND NOW 
£23,000 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the Regi- 
nald C. Bromhead Memorial Fund 


target £80,000—have now passed 
the £23,000 mark. 
When the fund reached £20,000 | 


recently, CTBF president Lord Rank 
added a further £1,000 to the similar 
donation he had already given. 

Another outstanding contribution 
the £3,600 collected throughout 
the personnel of The Rank Organi- 
sation headed by John Davis. 

Isidore Ostrer, whose associations 
with A. C. and C. Bromhead 
date back many years, has made 
arrangements which will benefit the 
“as by £3,650. 

‘he money is for the new wing at 
“ Glebelands.” sees 

South Wales and Monmouth 
shire branch CEA has undertaken to 
increase its normal contribution to the 
as a tri- 
bute to Jackson Withers, chairman of 
the local Fund for the past 10 years. 

Mr. Withers celebrates his 88th 
birthday and golden wedding this 
year. 

The special effort will be promoted 
by a trailer featuring Norman Wis 
dom. 

Iwenty-five collections will have 
been made this week, and a total of 
46 are earmarked for various dates. 
Exhibitors who are forbidden to make 
collections in their cinemas will pe 
making other donations to the Fund. 

Proceeds of a midnight matinee i 
performance of “The Bridge On | 
The River Kwai,” on October 23, at 
the Gaumont, Cardiff, will go to the 
Benevolent Fund. 


Branch Discussions 


The proposed Film Industry Board 
was discussed at length and met with 
a mixed reception at the branch 
meeting. 

Those in favour felt it would pro- 
vide joint solutions to many problems 
and supply a valuable public relations 
service which did not exist. But 
others felt such a board might become 
the ruling body for the whole indus- 
try—even having the authority to say 
whether a cinema should stay closed 
or open. “ Being saddled with an- 
other levy" was another objection. 
_ It was agreed to close the discus- 
sion until further information was 
available from General Council. 

Similar action was taken on the 
discussion of the Gleneagles Papers. 


Pivott Here for 
Consultations 


_ LION International Films’ Austra- 
lian representative, Robert Pivoit, 
arrived in London on Friday, October 
4, for consultations with manag- 
ing director Ralph §S.  Brom- 
head and other executives. He wil! 
also view some of the latest films 
which will shortly be sent to 
Australia. 

__ Mr. Pivott, who also has exhibiting 
interests, was appointed Australian 
representative to Independent Film 
Distributors about four years ago. 
On the formation of Lion Interna- 
tional, he joined that company in 2 
similar capacity. 
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BFPA Contacting BoT 
on TV Film Definition 


_ A GREAT deal of time was spent at last week’s Executive Council meet- 
ing of the BFPA examining Clause 13 of Cinematograph Films (Distribution 
of Levy) Regulations, especially the part barring films from the benefits of 


the British Film Fund in certain circumstances when excerpts are shown on | 


television. 


It was agreed that a letter be sent to the Board of Trade pointing out 


the necessity of official clarification. 


At a press conference following the ; 


meeting Sir Henry French said he did 
not consider the regulations 
ciently clear to enable members to 
decide whether one of their films 
became a “TV film” when a con- 
tract had been signed with the distri- 
butor containing a provision that it 
could be shown on TV—though the 
distributor or producer had no inten- 
tion of selling it as a TV film. 


suffi- | 


| associations felt 


Members felt, he said, that a mere | 


agreement between a producer and 
distributor allowing the product to be 
shown on TV did not make it a TV 
film. It 
agreement had been entered into with 
the TV company or contractor 


Claim Risk 


It might be, he went on, that others 
in the industry shared their view. The 


that an individual who submitted a 
claim for payment for an eligible 
film might go to law claiming that 
a number of ineligible films were 
receiving money from the Fund. 
The test case might go in his 
favour. Even if it did not it would 
cause unrest among other producers. 


the Four Trade Associations’ meeting 
on October 31.” 

They were not able to express 
definite views on a proposal of this 
kind and felt the Executive 
would be unwise to make up its mind 
until it had heard some of the views 
of those attending the meeting. 

They would go to see what other 
and make contribu- 
tions in the way of discussion. They 
had no real knowledge whether the 


| proposal would be approved or not 


only became so when an | 


by the BFPA when they reported 
back to the executive council. 
Members’ proposed amendments to 
the Quota Acts of 1938 and 1948 will 
be presented to the Policy Committee 
which will prepare a draft memoran- 
dum for submission to the Executive 
Council. This will then be forwarded 


|} to the Board of Trade without modi- 


. | fication. 
risk they were running, however, was | [¢ation 


Referring to the interim payments 
of 25 per cent. by the Film Produc- 
tion Fund, Ltd., for the five weeks 


| ended August 31, Sir Henry said this 


This was causing anxiety and con- | 


cern, and members felt 
mistake that a new 
start on October 20 
tached to vital parts. 

Referring to the 
defines a_ television 


it a great 
scheme should 
with doubt at- 


which 
as a film 


section 
film 


** which is exhibited to the public on | 


television (otherwise than as an ex- 
cerpt lasting for not more than five 
minutes),” 
experience of government nomencla- 
ture the singular could often be taken 
as meaning the plural. This presented 
the difficulty of whether two or more 
different excerpts, together lasting 
more than five minutes, would trans- 
gress the regulations. 


Replacement Needed 


Sir Henry said that in his | 


This was a matter which should be | 


cleared up and the only way he could 


see of doing it was to ask the Board | 


of Trade to withdraw their definition 
and replece it with something new. 
On the televising of entire films Sir 


Henry said members’ views differed. | 
It was only natural that when others’ | equal 
Organisation, Lid., The Amalgamated | 
and Associated News- | 


films were being offered or sold to 
television members should wonder 
why they were subject to a ban from 
which these were free. 


It_ was also realised that it was in | 
the interests of British producers that | 


the ban should continue. 

“We will see what other associa- 
tions have to say on the subject,” 
said Sir Henry. 

Also discussed was Sir David 
Griffiths’ proposal for a Film Industry 
Board. 

“In accordance with eur normal 
practice,” said Sir Henry, “ no rigid 
instructions have been given to the 
representatives who will be attending 


rate was likely to be maintained until 
the Fund wound up. 

“We have got to make arrange- 
ments for paying expenses of winding 
up the company,” he said. 


DAVIS CHAIRMAN 
OF SOUTHERN TV 


JOHN DAVIS is chairman of the 
new company—Southern Television, 
Ltd.—formed to provide programmes 


from the ITA’s Isle of Wight trans- 


mitter at Chillerton Down. 
Other directors are: deputy chair- 

man, D. F. S. 

director of Associated Newspapers, 

Ltd. ; 

Ltd.; Frank Charles Hufton, director 

of The Amalgamated Press; Kenneth 
inckles; Donald Geddes, director 


of Associated Newspapers, Ltd., and | 


David Lumsden Webster, general ad- 
ministrator of Royal Opera House, 


| Covent Garden, Ltd., and governor 


| of the Royal Ballet. 
The capital will be subscribed in | 


proportions by The Rank 
Press, Ltd., 


papers, Ltd. 


The general manager of Southern | 


Television, Ltd., is C. D. Wilson; 
present temporary address of the 
company is 20, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


Anamorphs For Sale 


ANAMORPHIC lenses at_ bargain 
prices are offered by Dan Fish. | 
He has a limited number avail- 


able. The price for a pair of Galileo | 
with Kiptar | 


anamorphs, together ; 
backing lenses, is 199 guineas. 


Council | 


cClean, managing | 


Harold W. Snoad, managing | 
director of The Amalgamated Press, | 


Z 


FROM U.S TO YOU by LEONARD COULTER 


Show Business as we 


Know It is Vanishing 


FROM HERE it 


looks as though, before much 
|} under the George Washington Bridge, the entertainments industry as we 


more water has flowed 


| have known it will have disappeared entirely. The producing companies in 


| Hollywood already have substantial 


television 


imerests or incomes, and 


| some of them are financially involved in pay-as-you-see-TV 


Exhibitors are toying with various 
systems of piping films into the home. 


And now the television networks are | 


| moving cautiously into the film world. 
A new comedy called “ Touch,” 
| starring Elsa Lanchester and Loring 
|} Smith, which is rehearsing for a 
Broadway opening in November, has 
been backed to the tune of $100,000 
by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany under an arrangement which 
gives the network the screen rights. 


CBS Co-produce 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has also undertaken to finance and 
co-produce a theatrical version of the 
Phil Silvers TV show, * Navy Log.” 
And, of course, as already reported 
| here, the American Broadcasting Co., 
| through its affiliation with Paramount 
Theatres, has embarked on the pro- 
duction of feature films. 


The future of Toll-TV is. still 
obscure, for though Skiatron and 
felemeter have won support on the 


West Coast for their franchise appli- 

|cations in Los Angeles—for which 
| they submitted identical bids—the 
| city fathers there are still bickering 
| about details. 

Down in Oklahoma, Henry 
fing’s Bartlesville experiments 
| telemovies is being watched closely, 
| but here again it is much too early 
to tell whether the economics are 
attractive enough to snowball the 
system into other areas, 

Some exhibitors still ching obstin- 
ately to the view that any system 
of offering entertainment to the 
public, except by conventional 
methods in a walled cinema or a 
drive-in, must necessarily be inimical 
to their interests. 

At least an equal number hold the 


Grif- 


view that, as vendors of 
tainment, they cannot 


mass enter- 
afford to 


| ignore these new forms of providing 


with | 


it, and letting the opportunity go by 
default. 

This very topic appears to have 
split the Theatre Owners of America, 
which is due to hold its annua] con- 
vention in Miami in November, for 
although requests have been made to 
the convention committee to hold 
a discussion on films-in-the-home. 
strong opposition has been registered 
to any such debate 

Some of the objectors within TOA 
are exhibitors who control TV broad- 
casting stations and who regard 
‘wired ’’ movies as a real threat. 

In an outspoken reference to tele- 
movies, Spyros P. Skouras, president 
of Twentieth-Fox, has meanwhile 
explained why that company is still 
withholding product from Mr 
Griffing’s operation. 

* There’s no reason why we should 
supply him with films with which to 
experiment,” he said. “ Before we 
go into this kind of business we shall 
want to know what we shall get for 
our pictures, and shall also need solid 
guarantees.” 


Record Low Level 


Business continues to be extremely 
patchy at the box-office following a 
summer which brought audiences to 
a record low level despite being 
offered “top” product. Even the 
Screen Writers Guild, while pressing 
for sliding scale payment on films 
released to Toll-TV, has temporarily 
ibandoned plans for seeking a flat 
increase in pay rates “in view of the 
depressed condition of the industry.” 


Striking feature of the new National Film Theatre—opening next week— 

| is the “Monovistal’’ screen frame manufactured by GB-Kalee for the main 

500-seat theatre. This picture shows part of the suspended flexible shutter 
of abstract shapes made from wood, being plaster treated and gilded 


BEST MEN NEEDED FOR THE JOB 


THE setting-up of an all-trade commitiee 


and to foster unity within the industry was urged by Lord Rank at the 


dinner in his honour by 


BFPA, 


given 


the five trade associations 
the CEA, FBFM and the KRS 


the ASFP, the 


Lord Rank recalled a message to Europe by Sir Winston Churchill, when 


vddressing 


Its security and its prosperity lie 


a meeting of representatives of European countries: 
in 


* Unite ! 


unity.” He referred then to another 


quotation, the author of which was unknown to him: * By mutual confidence 
and by mutual aid, great deeds are done and great discoveries made. 


Lord Rank declared: “ You may have disagreed with my views, but I 
think you will agree with those quotations.” 
he industry, he said, had a large : 
number of associations. If there were | croft; the Earl of Woolton and 
Countess Woolton; Lord and Lady 


a quiz competition he doubted if any 
one could name them all 

New ones seemed to spring up every 
year, “I hear,” he said, “ there 
talk of another great association.” 

He said he thought he was right in 
saying there was only one joint com- 
mittee of the industry. “ And that,” 
he said, turning to look in the diiec- 
tion of Lord Maucroft, a Government 
spokesman in the House of Lords, 
“deals with a very great injustice to 
this indusiry—entertainments tax. 


Is 


\ suggestion 


* But,”’ he added, * I want to make 
a suggestion to you that you should 
have another joint industry commit- 
tee. Not another association. 
another committee of the best 
that the industry can supply, and the 
sole object of that association would 
be to develop a mutual spirit.” 

Serious consideration should be 
given to the establishment of such a 


committee, for “... you cannot unite 
unless you have got the mutual 
spirit = 


“just theorising.’ The 
milling industry, several years ago, 
formed a mutual association, repre- 
senting the big combines and small 
concerns. “ It has done great things 
for the milling industry,” he declared, 

The dinner, held at the Savoy 
Hotel, was a brilliant occasion, 
George Singleton, president of the 
CEA, was in the chair. The top table 


He was not 


guests included: Lady Rank; Mrs. 
Singleton: The Ear] and Countess 
Mountbatten; Lord and Lady Man- 


Tenby; Lord and Lady Mackintosh; 
Lord and Lady Luke; Sir Robert B. 
and Lady Fraser: General Sir lan 
and Lady Jacob: Sir Philip and Lady 
Warter; Sir Michael Balcon; Sir 
Henry and Lady French; John and 
Mrs. Davis: Frank and Mrs. Hoare; 
and Major R. P. Baker. The gather- 
ing wa’s representative of all sides of 
the industry. 

Before proposing the toast to Lord 
Rank, George Singleton read tele- 
grams from those unable to be 
present, among them Eric Johnston, 
president of MPAA, and Lord West- 
wood. The latter’s message was: 
* Regret smash hit prevents my being 
with you.” 


Serious thought 


“It is a solemn and _ serious 
thought,” said Mr, Singleton, “ that 
at this very moment there are millions 
of people viewing British films 
throughout the world—in Britain, 
the Commonwealth, America, Japan, 
the Iron 


even in countries behind 

Curtain.” Probably many thought 
of Lord Rank as the tall, sinewy 
man about to beat the gong. But in 
reality he was an efficient, hard- 
working man who assiduously looked 
| after the business. This man who 


dominated the industry came into the 
business because of his deep interest 
in religious films. >: 

* Perhaps,” he said, “ religious is 
too narrow a description. His interest 
was in the showing of films which 
would be of benefit to young persons 


“to develop a mutual spirit” | 


SIR D. GRIFFITHS: TRIBUTES 


JUST before leaving for America on Tuesday, Charles Goldsmith 
The industry is certainly going to 
miss Dave, who devoted all his efforts and energy for the good and 
He really was one of the leaders of whom 


said: “Il am greatly shocked. 


welfare of the industry. 
we can be proud.” 


walks of life. 
ship. 


dustry. 


larly his old and close friends. 
time.” 


passed. 


J. F. Pattinson said: “I have lost a great personal friend and the 
industry one of its outstanding personalities. 
man and a great diplomat, who was persona grata with those in all 
The status of the industry was enhanced by his leader- 
His wise counsel and tolerant understanding will be sorely 
missed by his colleagues in the KRS and by all sections of the in- 


Sir Tom O'Brien said: “ The news has shocked everyone, particu- 
I take it as a personal loss, having 
known him for the best part of 40 years. His tact, guidance and leader- 
ship, and his lovable nature are qualities irreplaceable in our life- 


The trade, he said, had lost a leader whose courage had always 
shown itself at the various crises through which the industry had 


Owing to Sir David's death the complimentary dinner to Bill Fielder 
of AB-Pathe, which was to have been held at the Trocadero tomorrow, 
Friday, has been postponed. A new date will be announced later. 


Dave was a great states- 
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Lord Rank urges setting-up of an 
all-trade committee 


not only in regard to religion but in 
respect of their general outlook on 
life. 

“With typical Yorkshire shrewd- 


ness he saw the tremendous impact of | 
films and also saw the films that he | 


would like to make,” he continued. 
_ The industry and country were 
indebted to him for his courage and 
foresight. 

The Rank Organisation had now 
established itself throughout the 
world, said Mr. Singleton, and when 
the organisation’s great effort in 
America succeeded, as it would, then 
|} the world would be conquered for 
British films, 
| “I like to think,” he said, “ that in 
| 
| 


conferring a peerage on Lord Rank, 
Her Majesty was recognising the 
importance of the work of the chair- 
man of The Rank Organisation in 
presenting to the people of the world 
the British way of life.” 


New Standards 


The Rank Organisation, he 
declared, had set new standards in 
all fields in the business—in taste in 
films, in publicity and advertising, in 
the maintenance of cinemas. “ Every- 
thing done by the organisation is 
done well.” 

Mr. Singleton referred to the short- 
lived imposition of the ad valorem 
duty on foreign films in 1948, when 
the U.S refused to send films to 
Britain, 

To fill the gap the organisation 
committed itself to a large production 
programme, but suffered a_ severe 
set-back when the Government 
reversed its policy and permitted a 
flood of American films to enter the 
country. To assist the finances of the 
group Lord and Lady Rank with 
* truly magnificent generosity,” 
waived their right to the sum of 
£650,000, he said. 


Trust Move 


Mr. Singleton paid eloquent tribute 
to Lord Rank for placing the control 
of the organisation in the hands of 
a trust which would ensure that it 
would always remain in British hands 
and, furthermore, that the proceeds 
would be devoted to humanitarian 
causes. 

_He paid tribute to Lord Rank to 
his pioneering work in developing the 
production of children’s films and 
which led to the establishment of 
the Children’s Film Foundation. 

Lord Woolton, seconding the toast, 
paid tribute to Lord Rank’s work in 
public service. 

He described Lord Rank as an 
extraordinary man, so unassuming, so 
quiet, so effortless apparently in his 
success as to make one think that he 
really did not care whether he had 
it or not. But he succeeded in 
achieving it in a manner characteris- 
tic of the county from which he came. 

In a highly amusing, witty speech, 
Lord Mancroft said he spoke on be- 
half of the chap in the queue at the 
cinema. 

“We think,” he said, “that the 
sclution to your problems is to make 
more good British pictures. We 
patrons of the box-office appreciate 
Tord Rank’s outstanding efforts.” 

In his response, Lord Rank paid 
a graceful compliment to Lady Rank. 
|“ My wife,” he said, “has been my 


een Partner for 40 years.” 


BROMHEAD 
FUND NOW 
£23,000 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the Regi- 


|} nald C. Bromhead Memorial Fund 


| 


—target £80,000—have 
the £23,000 mark. 

When the fund reached £20,000 
recently, CTBF president Lord Rank 
added a further £1,000 to the similar 
donation he had already given. 

Another outstanding contribution 
is the £3,600 collected throughout 
the personnel of The Rank Organi- 
sation headed by John Davis. 

Isidore Ostrer, whose associations 
with A. C. and C. Bromhead 
date back many years, has made 
arrangements which will benefit the 
Fund by £3,650. 

The money is for the new wing at 
“ Glebelands.” ‘ 

South Wales and Monmouth 
shire branch CEA has undertaken to 
increase its normal contribution to the 
CTBF to £8,000 this year—as a tri- 
bute to Jackson Withers, chairman of 
the local Fund for the past 10 years. 

Mr. Withers celebrates his 88th 
birthday and golden wedding this 
year, 

he special effort will be promoted 
by a trailer featuring Norman Wis 
dom. 

Twenty-five collections will have 
been made this week, and a total of 
46 are earmarked for various dates. 
Exhibitors who are forbidden to make 
collections in their cinemas will be 
making other donations to the Fund. 

Proceeds of a midnight matinee 
performance of “The Bridge On 
The River Kwai,” on October 23, at 
the Gaumont, Cardiff, will go to the 
Benevolent Fund. 


now passed 


Branch Discussions 

The proposed Film Industry Board 
was discussed at length and met with 
a mixed reception at the branch 


| meeting. 


Those in favour felt it would pro- 
vide joint solutions to many problems 
and supply a valuable public relations 
service which did not exist. But 
others felt such a board might become 
the ruling body for the whole indus- 
try—even having the authority to say 
whether a cinema should stay closed 
or open. “ Being saddled with an- 
other levy’ was another objection. 
_ It was agreed to close the discus- 
sion until further information was 
available from General Council. 

Similar action was taken on the 
discussion of the Gleneagles Papers. 


Pivott Here for 
Consultations 


_ LION International Films’ Austra- 
lian representative, Robert Pivoit, 
arrived in London on Friday, Octobe 
4, for consultations with manag- 
ing director Ralph S. Brom- 
head and other executives. He wil! 
also view some of the latest films 
which will shortly be sent to 
Australia. 

_ Mr. Pivott, who also has exhibiting 
interests, was appointed Australian 
representative to Independent Film 
Distributors about four years ago. 
On the formation of Lion Interna- 
tional, he joined that company in 2 
similar capacity. 
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BFPA Contacting BoT | FROMUS TO You by LEONARD COULTER 
on TV Film Definition Show Business as we 


_ A GREAT deal of time was spent at last week’s Executive Council meet- 
ing of the BFPA examining Clause 13 of Cinematograph Films (Distribution 
of Levy) Regulations, especially the part barring films from the benefits of 
the British Film Fund in certain circumstances when excerpts are shown on | 


television. 


It was agreed that a letter be sent to the Board of Trade pointing out 


the necessity of official clarification. 

At a press conference following the 
meeting Sir Henry French said he did 
not consider the regulations suffi- 
ciently clear to enable members to 
decide whether one of their films 
became a “TV film” when a con- 
tract had been signed with the distri- 


butor containing a provision that it | 
could be shown on TV—though the | 


distributor or producer had no inten- 
tion of selling it as a TV film. 
Members felt, he said, that a mere 
agreement between a producer and 
distributor allowing the product to be 
shown on TV did not make it a TV 
film. It only 


the TV company or contractor. 


Claim Risk 


It might be, he went on, that others 
in the industry shared their view. The 


risk they were running, however, was | 
that an individual who submitted a | 


claim for payment for an eligible 
film might go to law claiming that 
a number of ineligible films were 
receiving money from the Fund. 
The case might go in his 
favour. 
cause unrest among other producers. 


test 


This was causing anxiety and con- | 


cern, and members felt it great 
mistake that a new scheme should 
start on October 20 with doubt at- 
tached to vital parts. 

Referring to the section which 
defines a television film as a film 
“which is exhibited to the public on 
television (otherwise than as an ex- 
cerpt lasting for not more than five 


a 


minutes), Sir Henry said that in his | 


experience of government nomencla- 
ture the singular could often be taken 


as meaning the plural. This presented | 


the difficulty of whether two or more 
different excerpts, together 
more than five minutes, would trans- 
gress the regulations. 


Replacement Needed 


This was a matter which should be 
cleared up and the only way he could 


see of doing it was to ask the Board | 
of Trade to withdraw their definition | 


and replece it with something new. 

On the televising of entire films Sir 
Henry said members’ views differed. 
It was only natural that when others’ 
films were being offered or sold to 
television members should wonder 
why they were subject to a ban from 
which these were free. 


the interests of British producers that 
the ban should continue. 

“We will see what other associa- 
tions have to say on the subject,” 
said Sir Henry. 


became so when an | 
agreement had been entered into with | 


Even if it did not it would | 


lasting | 


| the Four Trade Associations’ meeting 
on October 31.” 

They were not able to express 
| definite views on a proposal of this 
| kind and felt the Executive Council 
| would be unwise to make up its mind 
until it had heard some of the views 
of those attending the meeting. 

They would go to see what other 
| associations felt and make contribu- 
tions in the way of discussion. They 
had no real knowledge whether the 
| proposal would be approved or not 
|} by the BFPA when they reported 
back to the executive council. 
| Members’ proposed amendments to 
the Quota Acts of 1938 and 1948 will 
be presented to the Policy Committee 

which will prepare a draft memoran- 
dum for submission to the Executive 
Council. This will then be forwarded 
| to the Board of Trade without modi- 
| fication. 
Referring to the interim payments 
| of 25 per cent. by the Film Produc- 
tion Fund, Ltd., for the five weeks 
|} ended August 31, Sir Henry said this 
rate was likely to be maintained until 
| the Fund wound up. 

“We have got to make arrange- 
ments for paying expenses of winding 
up the company,” he said. 


DAVIS CHAIRMAN 
OF SOUTHERN TV 


JOHN DAVIS is chairman of the 
new company—Southern Television, 
Ltd.—formed to provide programmes 


mitter at Chillerton Down. 
Other directors are: deputy chair- 

man, D. F. S. 

director 

Lad. ; 


inckles; Donald Geddes, director 


ministrator of Royal Opera House, 


| Covent Garden, Ltd., and governor | 


of the Royal Ballet. : 

The capital will be subscribed in 
equal proportions by The 
Ltd., and Associated News- 
Ltd. 


| Press, 
| papers, 
Television, Ltd., is C. D. Wilson; 


present temporary address of the 
company is 20, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


| 
‘Guagetatee 
| 


McClean, managing | 
of Associated Newspapers, | 
Harold W. Snoad, managing | 
director of The Amalgamated Press, | 
Ltd.; Frank Charles Hufton, director | 
of The Amalgamated Press; Kenneth | 


of Associated Newspapers, Ltd., and | 
David Lumsden Webster, general ad- | § 


| Rank | 
| Organisation, Lid., The Amalgamated 


‘ : _ | The general manager of Southern | 
It was also realised that it was in i 


Zz 


Know It is 


Vanishing 


FROM HERE it looks as though, before much more water has flowed 
under the George Washington Bridge, the entertainments industry as we 
have known it will have disappeared entirely. The producing companies in 


Hollywood already have substantial 
some of them are financially involved 


Exhibitors are toying with various | 


| systems of piping films into the home. 


| fing’s 


And now the television networks are | 
moving cautiously into the film world. 
A new comedy called “ Touch,” 
starring Elsa Lanchester and Loring 
Smith, which is rehearsing for a} 
Broadway opening in November, has 
been backed to the tune of $100,000 
by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany under an arrangement which 
gives the network the screen rights. 


CBS Co-produce 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has also undertaken to finance and 
co-produce a theatrical version of the 
Phil Silvers TV show, “ Navy Log.” 

And, of course, as already reported 
here, the American Broadcasting Co., 
through its affiliation with Paramount 
Theatres, has embarked on the pro- 
duction of feature films. 

The future of Toll-TV_ is. still 
obscure, for though Skiatron and 
felemeter have won support on the 
West Coast for their franchise appli- 
cations in Los Angeles—for which 
they submitted identical bids—the 
city fathers there are still bickering 
about details. 

Down in Oklahoma, 
Bartlesville 


Grif- 
with 


Henry 
experiments 


| telemovies is being watched closely, 


from the ITA’s Isle of Wight trans- | 


but here again it is much too early 
to tell whether the economics are 
attractive enough to snowball the 
system into other areas. 

Some exhibitors still cling obstin- 
ately to the view that any system 
of offering entertainment to the 
public, except by conventional 
methods in a walled cinema or a 
drive-in, must necessarily be inimical] 
to their interests. 

At least an equal number hold the 


television 


and 


imterests 
IN Pay-as-you-scec- 


or incomes, 


view that, as vendors of mass enter- 
tainment, they cannot afford to 


| ignore these new forms of providing 


it, and letting the opportunity go by 
default 

This very topic appears to have 
split the Theatre Owners of America, 
which is due to hold its annual con- 
vention in Miami in November, for 
although requests have been made to 
the convention commitice to hold 
a discussion on _ films-in-the-home, 
strong opposition has been registered 
to any such debate 

Some of the objectors within TOA 
are exhibitors who control TV broad- 
casting stations and who regard 
* wired "’ movies as a real threat 

In an outspoken reference to tele- 
movies, Spyros P. Skouras, president 
of Twentieth-Fox, has meanwhile 
explained why that company is still 
withholding product from Mr. 
Griffing’s operation. 

* There’s no reason why we should 
supply him with films with which to 
experiment,’ he said. “ Before we 
go into this kind of business we shall 
want to know what we shall get for 
our pictures, and shall also need solid 
guarantees.” 


Record Low Level 


Business continues to be extremely 
patchy at the box-office following a 
summer which brought audiences to 
a record low level despite being 
offered “top” product. Even the 
Screen Writers Guild, while pressing 
for sliding scale payment on films 
released to Toll-TV, has temporarily 
abandoned plans for seeking a flat 
increase in pay rates “in view of the 
depressed condition of the industry.”’ 


Anamorphs For Sale 


ANAMORPHIC lenses at bargain 
prices are offered by Dan Fish. 

He has a limited number avail- | 
able. The price for a pair of Galileo | 
anamorphs, together with Kiptar 
backing lenses, is 199 guineas. 


Also discussed was Sir David 
Griffiths’ proposal for a Film Industry 
Board. 

“In accordance with eur normal 
practice,” said Sir Henry, “ no rigid 
instructions have been given to the 
representatives who will be attending 


Striking feature of the new National Film Theatre—opening next week— 
is the ““Monovistal’’ screen frame manufactured by GB-Kalee for the main 


500-seat theatre. This picture shows part of the s ied flexible shutter 
of abstract shapes made from wood, being plaster treated and gilded 


Trainee Course 


Decision Deferred On 
Branch Contribution 


MEMBERS 


their quarterly 


the 


of 


South and East Lancashire branch CEA agreed at 
meeting on Friday that a practical course for trainee projec- 


tionists was preferable to the correspondence course, which might be suitable 


for areas only where there 
At the committce 
Irevor Taylor promised to write 


were no facilities for classes. 
meeting which preceded the branch meeting secretary 
to headquarters 


stating that it was 


desirable to defer consideration of the request for the branch contribution 


towards the correspondence course until the fusion with the Manchester 
and Salford branch was accomplished: also that it was considered the 
correspondence course should not be applicable to the area, which had a 


local course 


The discussion was started when 
the secretary submitted a letter from 


headquarters stating the branch's 
contribution towards the cost of the 
scheme would be £67. 

H. Woolf: I think the correspondence 
course s condemned to failure One 
can't keep a proper check on the work- 
ing-—the instructor is so far away that he 
can't keep check For it to be successful 
those taking the course must be 100 per 
cent. keen and that keenness must be 
maintained It is far better to have loca 
c-asses 


Discontinued 


From P. MgGrath, joint secretary with 
Mr. Taylor of the local joint apprentice- 
ship cammittee, was received a letter 
which described as disheartening "’ the 
notification trom the head of the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering and science 


Openshaw Technical College, Manchester, 
that Owing to the very small number 
of apprentices attending, we have not 


been able to continue this scparate course 


for cinema operators and have placed 
the few students in other courses most 
suitable to their requirements When 
there is sufficient demand for a cinema 
operators’ course t will be established.’ 

Mr. Woolf pointed out that it was diffi 
cult to release boys to attend the classes 
on a Monday and suggested that the 
secretary should inquire if there were 
classes which they could attend on Tues- 
day, Wednesday or Friday 

E. Bromley: A correspondence course 
is not as good as a Cal Cass I have a 
boy who attends the class He has the 
day off to attend the class His books 
and fees are paid for him and an allow- 
ance is made for meals e looks upon 
uw as ai <day ut and thinks it is 


smashing 


The chairman stressed the importance 
of exhibitors enceuraging junior projec- 
tionists to attend the classes Exhibitors 
realised the need for showing good pic- 
tures, but it was also important to have 
200d projection. They must have techni- 
cal men to run their cinemas 

It was stated that CMA was now co- 
Operating in the al scheme The 
secretary said that the joint committee 
would probably sanction the attendance 
at ve Asse of boys who were not 


indentured 
he branch 
' 


idopied a resolution re- 


qu ng the general counc to take a 
posta! ballot of members on the question 
of amalgamating with the Doncaster and 
Salford branch Both branches have now 
adopted a similar resolution for submis- 
sion » headquarters 
eplying to questions, the chairman 

said there would be no loss of strength 
in the delegateship to general counc 

One exhritor had written expressing 
opp n to the proposed merger, but 
the chairman commented that he thought 
the member would change his mind when 
he knew the fu facts 

On the propos n of S. Wild, seconded 
by T. Kelly was decided to proceed on 
he ves indicated by the general secre- 
ary and subm i resolution to G.C 
asking for a postal ballot to be taken 

When the chairman reported on enter- 
tainments tax. Mr. Woolf said the tax 
should always be referred to as entertain- 
ments tax and not the cinema tax. If it 
was called cinema tax it was divorced 
from a wr forms of entertainment 


for apprentice projectionist 


5 


He added 
public 
entertainment 
tainmenis tax 

Tatton, referring to 
im the price of carbons, 
appeared to be a monopoly 
carbons being excluded by 


We should keep before the 
point the cinema is the only 
that is subject to enter- 


the 


the increase 
said there 
Continental 
the high duty 


Possibly if the European free market 
ime imto operation, there would be | 
mports 


In time to come,’’ said the chairman, 
you will use cold light.’’ The secretary 
commented that from inquiries he had 
made a cold light installation, exclusivg of 


amps, would cost £250 
Comment was made by Mr. Wild on 
the recent party at Pinewood studios 
In a fortnight’s time exhibitors will pay 
he increased levy,”’ he said, “* yet one of | 
the production companies can spend so | 
much money on a party It is altogether 


wrong. It proves that the production side 


| cinema 
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We are not doing so wel 
pay the increased levy. We 
to keep on pressing for a reduction 
evy 6s 

1” to members to help in raising 
the new wing at Glebelands, 
the chairman said that the drain on the 
funds of the CTBF at the presem time 

fantastic.”"” If each member of the 
every cinema paid one penny per 
wou.d keep the CTBF out of the 


is doing we 
and have to 
ough: 
in che 

Appea 
money 


the joint 
sections 


reported that 
representauve of all 


Ihe secreiary 
ommittee 


of the cinema trade in the Manchester 
arca was Organising a dance at the Plaza 
Ballroom, Manchester, next year. Four 
hundred cinemas would each be asked to 
s¢ a minimum of two tickets; film 
renters, equipment firms, etc., would also 
be asked to sell two or three tickets 
CTBF headquarters had written asking 
if any member of the committee cou'd 
use his good offices with the Town Clerk 
of Burnley in an endeavour to get the 
allocation from the Sunday opening 


charity fund increased to the level of pre- 


vious years, when the sums subscribed 
were £210 down to a minimum of £150 
per annum In May of this year the 
CTBF received only £5 

Chairman: It’s shocking They are 


our money to other 

It was decided to ask the manager of 
the Odeon to approach the Town Clerk 

It was reported to the committee that 
the general secretary had written to the 
town clerk of Blackburn asking that when 
the statutory levy came into operation 
on October 20 it should be allowed as a 
deduction before the Sunday opening 
charity contribution was calculated. 

The reply received by Mr. Pinkney from 
the town clerk stated that the chairman 
and vice-chairman of the watch committee 
would shortly be meeting a deputation of 
managers At that meeting the 
town clerk proposed to ask them to 
consider the submission that levy payments 
be treated in the same way as entertain- 
ments tax and allowed as a deduction 
when the S.O levy was calculated 


allocating charities 


CALL FOR TV EXCERPTS 
TO BE DISCONTINUED 


THE PRESENTATION of film 
excerpts on BBC and independent 


television was severely criticised at 
Friday's meeting of the Birmingham 
and- Midland’s branch. Members 
decided to send a_ resolution to 
General Council calling for the ex- 
cerpts to be discontinued in their 
present form. 

There was particularly harsh criti- 
cism of the presentation of the 
excerpt from “ The Bridge on the 
River Kwai” in the BBC “ Picture 
Parade” programme on September 
30, and this was mentioned as an 
example in the resolution. A move 
by some members tor the branch to 


BIRMINGHAM 


write directly to Columbia Pictures 


complaining about the excerpt was 
not accepted, however. 
fhe attack was led by H. C. Orr, who 


complained about the General Council 
decision that further consideration of the 


question of T excerpts should be 
shelved for six months. He said it was 
too amportant a matter to be shelved 
Action should be taken now 


He said that TV excerpts added to the 
drawing power of films in only a minority 
of cases. He said that in many cases the 
excerpts shown gave a complete miscon- 
ception of the story of the film, and in 
his view were very detrimental 

He wondered why it was not possible 
to produce special films to give a con- 
cise summary of the feature film. A little 
more muney could easily be spent to put 
a finished product on television instead of 
the excerpts 

A. Dowding said he thoroughly agreed 
with Mr. Orr. He had seen the “ Picture 


Parade “’ 


discussion on ** The Bridge on 
tne River Kwai’’ which, in his view, 
could only harm the film. It was time 


something was done about jt 

J. M. Cannon said it would be best if 
IV excerpts were cut out completely. He 
had seen the presentation of **The Bridge 
on the River Kwai.’’ which took the 
form of a psychological discussion. ‘* It 
would have left the viewers in a flat spin 
even if they had been used to the Third 
Programme,”’ he added. 

It did nothing but distract from the 
which Mr. Cannon described as 
magnificent."" He added, ‘It has 
taken a million pounds to produce, and 
the producer is doing himself untold 
harm by allowing this to go out in this 
particular way As a presentation of a 
really first-class film I think it was 
absolutely pathetic.”’ 

A i. May, vice-chairman, replying to 
Mr. Orr's criticism of the General Coun- 
cil, pointed out that when a questionnaire 
was sent to members on the TV question. 
only 155 cinemas out of more than 4,000 
replied, and their replies emphasised the 
complex nature of the problem 

He thought the decision to review the 
matter in six months’ time was reason- 
able, but further discussion on the matter 
was welcomed and he would be glad to 
see a resolution go forward from the 
branch 

Some support for television came from 


A futchin, senior, who said that he 
had an open. mind. He reminded 
members that television had made men 


like Frankie Vaughan and Tommy Steele 
Stars of films which were now sweep- 
ing the country. He added: *‘ You must 
look at the good from TV, and not at 
the bad all the time.” 
F. B. Cousins and Mr. Dowding were 


anxious that the branch should send a 
letter to Columbia Pictures, deprecating 
the showing of the ‘River Kwai ”’ 


excerpt and the damage it had done to 
the film, but eventually it was decided 
that the matter would better be dealt 


with in a general way 


195, 


HO Asked To 


Intervene On 
Sunday Tax 


BRISTOL and West of England 
CEA is going to ask head office to 
take up the case of exhibitors in 
Gloucestershire who want a reduction 
in the Sunday charity levy. Head 
office wili also be told that some 
members who have submitted 
accounts for Sunday performances 
resent the way in which these have 
been criticised by the Council com- 
mittee concerned. 

The branch has also agreed to 
widen its attack on the Sunday con 
tribution by supporting a claim for 
a reduction in Dorset, where the 
Hants and Dorset branch consider the 
time is opportune for a new con 
cession. 

The Gloucestershire County Council has 
so far resisted pressure from the branch 
to reduce the S.O contribution and has 
asked for individual cinemas to submit 


BRISTOL 


accounts. One member who had done so 
S. T. Gamlin, said at the branch meeting 
that the committee had refused to make 
any allowance for the rates on the theatre 
for Sunday performances and would also 
not accept that staff had to be paid over- 
time 

He also protested that as the county's 


levy was On seating capacity, exhibitors 
were paying On empty seats 
On the question of allowable expenses 


for Sunday showings, he theught that this 
might be taken as far as the Board ot 
Trade. But his suggestion that the Board 
of Trade should be asked to give a ruling 
found no support 

In 1954 the Hants and Dorset Branch 
was able to get the levy in Dorset reduced 
from 7} per cent. to six per cent. Now 
members there want a further reduction 
Bristol] members asking 
also referred to the 
for local authorities 
Sunday contribution to 


In a letter to 
for support they 
| growing trend 
administering the 


ask for accounts 
Later in the meeting there was bitter 
| criticism of the Film Industry Board 


suggestion. Objections focused largely on 


the idea of a levy of 4d. in the £ on 
takings 

The chairman, F. G. W. Chamberlain 
| did not think the plan would find ver: 
much support in the General Counc: 


He also commented on the danger of 
exhibitors getting in ‘* too deeply with 
the other associations 


Ald. Chamberlain added * Take the 
entertainments tax committee, I don 
think that the exhibitors get as much as 
they ought to from the benefits of an 
reduction, or as much as they would | 
they fought on their own case.”’ 

Some members considered that the 
suggestion that the new board would need 
a revenue of £75.000 could only mean 
| that it would duplicate many jobs done 
| by existing associations Also, althoug!h 
the objects of the new board were good 


they were the same as those alread 
| being sought 

It was agreed to send a resolution 
head office saying that the branch w: 


opposed to the scheme and had the mos 


Strong objections to any new form 
levy. 
| THE 739-seater Princes, Llan- 


dudno, offered for sale by auction a 
a going concern, on September 15 
was withdrawn at £15,500. Bidding 
| for the cinema and four tenanted 
| lock-up shops started at £12,000. 


a 


afl 
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Postal Ballot is Next 
Step Towards Fusion 


FURTHER progress on the pro- 
posal for fusion with the South and 
East Lancashire branch was made at 
the meeting of Manchester and Sal- 
ford CEA on October 2. A resolution 
asking headquarters to take a postal 
ballot of members of the branch, as 
advised by the general secretary, was 
adopted on the proposition of A. E. 
Wright, seconded by E. Moor- 
house. 


The quarterly general meeting was 
preceded by the monthly meeting of 
the committee. S. Wild presided. 


Following the September meeting of the 
committee, the general secretary was 
asked to advise on the procedure to bring 
about the fusion of the two branches. He 
replied: 

‘Each of the two branches 
Pass a resolution as fallows 
-ouncil be requested 


“*(i) To take a postal 


should 
That general 


ballot, under 


rule 62, of the members of the branch | 


for or against its dissolution on Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, with a view to the transfer 
of the members and the assets of the 
existing branch to a new branch to be 


known as branch which shall in- 
clude the areas at Present covered by 
the Manchester and Salford and Dis- 


trict branch and the South and Fast 
Lancashire branch 

“ @ Subject to such ballot being in 
favour of such dissolution. to give | 
authority for the formation of 


new branch and to its taking over of 

such wansfers as aforesaid.” 

The general secretary pointed out that 
he had mentioned the date December 31. 
1957, as this would probably be a con- 
venient one from the point of view of 
finance and would also enable the new 
branch to Carry out election in the new 
year for its delegates who would act from 
the March, 1958, general council. 

The GC would presumably agree to the 
existing delegates from the defunct 
branches continuing to attend for the 
January and February meetings 

“ Assuming that in the case of each 
branch there is forthcoming the neces- 
sary three-quarters majority vote in the 
postal ballot in favour of the new arrange- 
ments, the dissolution of both branches 
and the formation of the new branch 
would follow automatically and it would 


simply remain for the new branch to 
meet early in the new year to elect 
officers and accept transfers of assets.”’ 


Chairman: In view of the requirement 


of a three-quarters majority, what hap- 
pens in the postal ballot if, say, out of 
120 members only 60 reply? 

Secretary T. E. Robinson: That is a 


difficulty. The postal ballot is different to 
a meeting where possibly all those pre- 
sent would vote. 

Out of the 103 members of the branch. 
added the secretary, there were about 75 
ABC and CMA halls, allowing for clo- 
sures, so that if the major circuits were 
against 


vote. 
A E. Wright suggested that on the 
ballot forms it should be specifically 


Stated that failure to reply would be con- 
sidered a vote in favour of fusion. 


Referring to the scheme proposed by 
Sir David Griffiths for a a ae 
Board, the secretary said the CEA would 
have to be convinced that a joint board 
was desirable in view of the existence of 
various committees. £75,000 would be 
required, the fund to be raised by jd. in 
the £ levy on net receipts. i 

Chairman: They always want to 
** out of the box-office. 

“It is stated that 65 per cent. would 
come from exhibition and 35 per cent. 
from production,” said Mr. Robinson 
** Exhibition is the milch cow.”’ 

Entertainments tax was adequately 
dealt with by AITC, but he did not think 
that was the case on the Sunday opening 


take 


such | 


fusion it could be a very close | 


charity levy. Certainly there was no bods 


which studied relationship between the 
film industry and Fleet Street and the 
relationship with television. These were 


** planks "" of Dennis C 
was 2 member of the branch 

When the chairman commented that 
4d. in the £ was “ not a lot of money,” 
J. E. Moorhouse retorted: ‘* It is just 
|} another drain on "3 


our resources 

| Secretary: Many exhibitors would ** play 
| hell’ if they had to pay another levy 
The secretary reported that the CEA 


made representations to the carbon manu- 
facturers’ association the increase in 
the price of carbons to be wi@:drawn or 
reduced, but they ** got nowhere.”’ He 
added: ‘“‘I think most exhibitors had 
| prior warning of the increase and bought 
stocks.** 

If the correspondence course for 
apprentice projectionists applied to th 
| Manchester area, the branch would have 
a bill ror £43 to meet, said the secretary 
Personally he did not think it did apply 
because there was a class for apprentice 
| projectionists in Manchester 
From headquarters was received an 
| account for the services rendered by D1 
Knopp in attending a meeting at Preston 
with the justices clerks’ association on the 
| county licences, and at Manchester to 
discuss with the local authority the regula- 
tions concerning eye strain. 
| The secretary said that as the Preston 
| meeting concerned the four 
branches, Manchester branch was required 
to Pay one quarter of the total. He had 
understood that Dr. Knopp’s services 
were charged to individual exhibitors 
when he appeared for them in specific 
cases. which were their own particular 
concern. He would have thought that 
there would be no charge when Dr. Knopp 
| acted on a matter which affected the 
whole of the Lancashire county exhibitors, 
} 


for 


as in the case of the county 
| Preston. The four Lancashire 
were concerned in this 

Mr. Robinson said he was under the 
impression that when the technical de- 
partment was first mooted. Dr. Knopp’s 
services would be given free where the 
circumstances affected exhibitors as a 
whole. 


branches 


HOLLYWOOD SHOW 
OF CAMERA 65 


A PUBLIC demonstration of the 
MGM Camera 65 system was given 


lin Hollywood last Saturday by 
| Douglas Shearer, the company’s 
director of technical research and 


| engineering. 

The system uses a 65-mm. negative 
and is designed for projection on a 
very wide curved screen, For normal 
projection, when required, 35-mm. 
| reduction prints can be made either 
of the whole negative or of selected 
parts. 

First picture made by MGM in 
the process is “ Raintree County,” 
which was generally released in the 
| U.S on the day of the demonstration. 


| MGM is now using the process for 
“Ben Hur.” 

Charles Goldsmith, chairman and 
managing director of j here, 
flew to Hollywood on Tuesday this 
week to sce new pictures and_ talk 


| with studio executives. He will be 
}away for about ten days. during 
| which time he will also visit New 
York. 


It is expected that he will discuss 
| plans for the application of Camera 
65 in this country. 


NEW permanent accommodation at 
| Broadmead House, 21, Panton Street, 
| London, SWI, has been taken over 
i by Cinema Screen Services, Ltd. 


Walls when he 


“C1” Tariff 


Sudden Electricity 
Move Causes Concern 


A CURT and last-minute intima- 
tion by the North Eastern Electricity 
Board that the “Cl” tariff would 
apply to all cinemas in the area 
from October 1 perturbed all CEA 
members attending the October meet- 
ing of the Northern branch. 

Fred Jordan explained that there 
was no question of negotiations as in 


|the past. On the basis of the total 


Lancashire | 


wattage, electricity would be charged 
at varying rates from 5d. per unit to 
Idd. per unit. There was no doubt 
that the cost af electricity to all 
exhibitors in the area would rise 
quite substantially. 

**Some = exhibitors 
ceived circular letters enclosing a form 
for completion,”’ he said. ‘* Others have 
had visits from officials asking for details 
of all lighting and electrical equipment, 
while some have been asked to supply the 


have already re- 


details by telephone. Various reasons 
have been given. The information, and 
the form in which it is given, will have 


a direct bearing on the charges levied.”’ 


Rectifiers Point 


Offering as an example that the Board 
was disposed to include in the return 
both rectifiers, although only one was 
ever in use at one time, Mr. Jordan sug- 
gested that the branch should consider 
advising members not to complete 
form without understanding fully its 


| implications. 


licences at | 


Teddy Hinge inquired if areas 
than the north-east were similarly affected 


| Tom Massicks replied that, so far as in- 


formation went, this move was thus far 


peculiar to the north-east. 


who 


’ said Mr. Hinge, 
enough 


** This looks serious, 
thought the matter urgent 


l to justify an immediate telephone call to 
Dr. Knopp with a request for informa- | 


tion or advice. 
Dr. Knopp was not available when the 
call was made. On the advice of Mr 


| Pinkney, secretary Mordue was instructed 


circular, 


to post immediately to him the org 


the form, and details of this 


| tariff. 


| dealing 


| sirable to 


On the suggestion of Tom Massicks, 
the secretary was further instructed to 
seek of the Electricity Board clarification 
of their requirements and purpose. 
Exhibitors were also to be advised to 
suspend completion of forms until they 
had the details and any advice that Dr. 
Knopp might give. 

Apprehension was aiso voiced about the 
activity of fire prevention officers in cer- 
Northern Branch’s 


tain districts of the 
area 

Mr. Jordan, reporting from a meeung 
of the local technical committee, inti- 


mated that no progress could be made in 
with complaints because the 
complainants were unwilling to have 
their names and cinemas cited. ‘* We shall 
never get anywhere unless that attitude 
is changed,”’ he said. 

On the general subject of local regula- 
tions, Teddy Hinge said that it was de- 
‘build up a dossier of un- 
reasonable demands nationally so that the 
national technical committee might_pre- 
pare a case to take to the Home Office. 

They would welcome any information 

from branches which was definite, con- 
crete and factual. 
** In some areas,"’ said Tom 
exhibitors’ relations with the fire pre- 
vention officers are most cordial Thev 
are knowledgeable and reasonable people 
and we are glad to co-operate with them 
in improving the safety factors of our 
theatres. But in other districts, one is 
forced to the conclusion that they make 
demands quite irrelevant to public safety 
mercly to ape busyness and justify them- 
selves and those who appoint them. 

‘The unnecessary work they make 
tots up to a large sum in the course of 
a year We really must make a stand 
against this type, even to inviting them 


Massicks, 


the | 


| to make good their not infrequent threats 


to oppose renewal of licences. It might 
be a good and healthy thing to have 
some of their demands discussed publicly. 


He cited one local authority disposed 
to insist that a stage licence must be 
obtained by any cinema ip its area which 
included a solitary singer in the pro 
| gramme 

On the increase In the price of Car 
bons, Fred Jordan said: ‘‘I fear tha 
| here again we are in the grip of a mono 
poly.” 

But Mr. Hinge commented: ** The car 
| bon pool was devised to prevent mono- 
polisuc extortion. Members cannot raise 


| the prices until they have satisfied us that 


the imcrease is justified.”’ 

In a reference to the proposed Film 
Industry Board, Mr. Hinge said: ** You 
will know that my views expressed at 
the last branch meeting were not well 
received in one quarter 

- will say only this 


about it now 


|] shall attend the meeting on October 31 


and, if a good case is made out for the 


creation of such Board, I shall report 
accordingly. But I have to repeat that 
at present, I cannot see how, from the 


CEA viewpoint, the scheme can have any 
value. 


*“*] regard the exhibitors as the most 
important section of the industry. I feel 
it necessary to maintain and advance the 
prestige of the CEA Hence, I could 
| not agree with any proposal that place 
it in a situation of permanent minority 
| as a sort of poor relation.” 

Harry Griffiths suspected that the 


other | 


well be to get 
a position where it could 


underlying purpose might 
the CEA into 
be dominated 

He could not see how the Board, which 
was to duplicate much of the work 
already being done quite well by joint 
committees, could be made acceptable to 
the CEA without a power of veto 


20th-Fox Has New 
Feature Preview 


“THE BIG SHOW,” a special 
4,609 feet CinemaScope preview of 
forthcoming 20th-Fox attractions, 


will be booked as a second feature in 
the ordinary way. 

The film, which carries a U certifi- 
cate, was trade shown last week and 
a Kune. reviewer describes it as “a 
cavalcade of distinguished Hollywood 
producers, directors and stars.” 

The review continues: ‘“ Sneak 
preview glimpses are provided of such 
important productions as Darryl F. 
Zanuck’s ‘The Sun Also Rises’: 
David O. Selznick’s * A Farewell to 
Arms’: Jerry Wald’s ‘An Affair to 
Remember’; * No Down Payment ’ 
‘Peyton Place’; and ‘Kiss Them 
For Me.’ 

“ Top-brass at Fox is headed by 
Spyros P. Skouras who introduces 
the film and the studio production 
head, Buddy Adler. 

* Among stars seen in action are 
Deborah Kerr, Ava Gardner, Tyrone 
Power, Cary Grant, Lana Turner, 
Spencer Tracy, Jayne Mansfield, 
Gregory Peck, Rock Hudson, Jenni- 
fer Jones and Marlon Brando. 

“Pictures in the early stages of 
production to which reference 1s 
made include Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s ‘South Pacific’: Fulton 
Ousler’s ‘The Greatest Story Ever 
Told’ ; and * Can-Can’.” 

The writer sums up the film as 
having “ star-coated tit-bits to please 
every palate.” 
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Organised by the Variety Club, last week's gala premiere at the Plaza, London, of Columbia’s THE BRIDGE ON THE RIVER KWAI raised over £5,000 

for children’s charity. Crowds thronged to see celebrities arriving at the brilliantly lit house (1). In the foyer, guests were received by Sam Spiegel, whose 

company Horizon made the British film in CinemaScope and Technicolor, M. J. Frankovich, Nate B. Spingold, vice-president of Columbia, and Lacy W. 

Kastner, president of Cotumbia International. Picture (2) shows Heather and Ann Sears; in (3) Sam Spiegel greets Elaine Stewart at a party after the show; 

(4) Earl and Countess Attlee arrive at the Plaza; (5) the three stars—Jack Hawkins, Alec Guinness and William Holden—compare notes; (6) Otto Premin- 

ger, Jean Seberg, Jack Dunfee and Mylene Demeongeot enter the theatre; (7) Lacy W. Kastner greets Jack and Mrs. Hawkins; (8) Deborah Kerr and her 
husband Anthony Bartley walk toward the auditorium 
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OUR FILMS 


by ch Billing 


UP WEST 


Let's Have Many More 
Like These Two 


DURING the last week, two mag- 
nificent films have arrived in the West 
End, “The Bridge on the River 
Kwai” (Columbia—CinemaScope 
British) and “The Pride and the 
Passion’? (United Artists — Vista- 
Vision). May there be many more 
comparable with them to come. 

‘The Bridge on the River Kwai,’ 
a World War II melodrama, is one 
of the greatest British films ever, and 
its power and prestige have led to the 
Plaza reverting to its two-shows-a- 
day policy. The picture is so out- 
standing that I’m certain it will have 
a tremendous following, whether 
shown at set times or continuously. 
Yesterday (Wednesday) “ The Pride 
and the Passion” opened at the 
newly decorated London Pavilion. It 
is an American film but, like “* The 
Bridge on the River Kwai,” deals 
with war, though not a modern one. 
The two pictures, however, have one 
thing in common—each stresses the 
futility of war, a lesson which un- 
happily has yet to be learned. This 
sentiment gives them both inter- 
national appeal. 
a * i 

ARCHWAY’'S “A King in New 
York” (British) enters its fifth and 
final week at the Leicester Square 
Theatre today (Thursday). It’s done 
extremely well and all who have 
taken a gamble on Charles Chaplin's 
latest stand a great chance of collect- 
ing. | agree that Charlie the clown 
and Charles the propagandist do not 
make ideal bedfellows, but the queet 
marriage nevertheless results in many 
really funny situations. Laughs, even 
if they are earned the hard way, are 
just what the box-office needs these 
days 

s a & 

AND talking of laughs, “ Lucky 
Jim” (British Lion—British) — is 
proving an infallible tonic for the 
blues at the Gaumont, Haymarket. 
The third of the Boulting brothers’ 
lan Carmichael side-splitting sagas, it 
looks like being the best, anyway, 
from the money-making int of 
view. Is there any other ? Not to my 
warped mind! 

ye 2 € 
OH ! FOR A MAN !” (Twentieth 
Century-Fox—CinemaScope), Jayne 
Mansfield’s newest, is also on the 


light side and destined to tickle 
audiences at the Carlton, Haymarket, 
until October 17. On that date “ The 
Three Faces of Eve” (Twentieth 
Century-Fox CinemaScope) takes 
over. This tells a true story of an 
American small town wife who had 
a multiple personality, and because 
it’s necessary to see the film from 
the start there will be three separate 
performances daily. 


w a 2 
HERE’S a really hot tit-bit: 
“Tea and Sympathy” (MGM 


CinemaScope), the highly provocative 
X certificate opus had, despite a 
mixed press, a terrific opening week- 
end at the Empire. I can also tell 
you from personal experience that 
“Gun Glory’ (MG M—Cinema- 
Scope) has settled PR ee nicely at the 
Ritz next door. The place was full 
when I picked up the _ rugged 
Western, which stars one-time 
British actor Stewart Granger. 


az a a 
NEWCOMER “Woman in a 

Dressing Gown “ (AB-Pathe—British) 
has been rather crowded out of the 
headlines by its more spectacular 
rivals, but in its own modest way this | 
domestic comedy melodrama is quite | 
a film. It’s now at the Warner 
Theatre and if there is such a thing 
as justice it'll click 

a a 


FROM Sunday, “The Scamp ” 
(Renown—British) plays concurrently 
at the Metropole, Victoria, and the 
Odeon, Tottenham Court Road. A 
comedy melodrama featuring Colin 
(Smiley) Petersen, it definitely has the 
popular touch. If it does as well as 

‘Carry On Admiral” (Renown 
Spectascope—British), and I have a 
feeling it may, there'll be no com- 
plaints. 


ON RELEASE 


RANK—UNIVERSAL’S 
Passage (Technirama) ended well 
on the right side. A grand Western 
with top-notch stars, it left nothing 
to chance. 


SOME of the general releases 
have been pretty badly hit by the! 


FICTION 


* Night 


‘flu, but, appropriately enough, * No 
Time For ears’ (AB-Pathe 
CinemaScope—British), a hospital 
comedy melodrama, has survived 
and how! It’s certainly gathering in 
the money. 
*® » a 

*YANGTSE INCIDENT ” 
ish Lion—British) is keeping a 
steady course, but so far has not 
quite lived up to expectations. Its 
comparatively slow start invites the 
question : Has its general release 
been delayed too long after its highly 
successful run at the Plaza? 


COLUMBIA has three films, 
* The Leng Haul ” (British), 
“Jeanne Eagels"’ (American) and 
‘The Story of Esther Costello” 
(British) on release, but I failed in 
my attempt to get last-minute 
advice. A sweet voice from the pub- 
licity department gave me the gentle 
brush-off. Maybe I'll hear some- 
thing when the intoxication of * The 
Bridge On the River Kwai” rave 
notices wears off! 


= ” 

“AN AFFAIR 
BER” (Twentieth Century-Fox- 
CinemaScope) is now on release. 
Twentieth Century’s ace producer, 
Jerry Wald, was responsible for 
persuading Leo McCarey to remake 


(Brit- 


TO REMEM- 


his (McCarey'’s) highly successful 
‘Love Affair.” In case you've 
forgotten, this delightful comedy 


drama stars Deborah Kerr and Cary 
Grant. 


a 
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‘FLU LATEST 
THREAT TO 
BOX-OFFICE 


THE CINEMA box-office has 
received quite a beating this year, 
what with the shortage of really 
big money-making pictures and 
the _fast-increasing competition 
from TV—and now, to cap every- 
thing, it’s down with the “flu. And, 
believe me, “ down” is the opera- 
tive word, for during the last 
couple of weeks receipts have 
dropped sensationally. 


To give an example, only the other 
evening there were nearly 300 
empty seats in a West End hall 
where all are bookable, although 
most had been 


purchased in 
advance. Owners of average 
suburbam and provincial houses 
are not so lucky. Their patrons 


are neither turning up nor paying 
up. 

Few will deny that the ‘flu epidemic 
is pretty grim, but it’s hardly so 
acute as the newspaper headlines 
suggest. Our industry has no wish 
to fill its stocking at the expense 
of the public’s health, but even 
so there appears to be little excuse 
for the quarantining of cinemas. 


Scaremongering is a nasty business 
and by magnifying the dangers of 
‘flu it increases it. So far I've 
escaped the scourge, but if I do 
catch it I'm quite sure it won't be 
because I've been in a cinema, but 
because of the psychological effect 
of being constantly reminded by 
the press that I'm due for it any 
day. 


The picture palace has the power to 
take people out of themselves and 
I'm certain it’s preventing more 
people from having the ° 
keeping their minds off it 
giving it to them by herding them 
under one roof, 


National newspapers can best justify 
their raised prices by spreading 
good, not bad, tidings. 
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PICTURES, NOT PROMISES © 


—Charles Goldsmith, M-G-M Chairman and Managing Director, 
said in January 1957. 
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Today M-G-M says: 
~ PICTURES, 


NOT PROMISES 


are what we 


have ready for 
the rest of 1957 
and 1958!" 
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Adjectives! 


RS AND PICTURES LIKE THESE?) 


... AND M-G-M HAS DELIVERED 
28 PICTURES (NOT INCLUDING SHORTS) 


IN 1957 SO FAR... 
FROM “HIGH SOCIETY” TO “THE SHIRALEE.” 


. AND M-G-M HAS READY: 


Deborah Kerr, John Kerr in’ TEA AND SYMPATHY” - Ava Gardner, Stewart Granger, David Niven in 
/ Herbson’s THE LITTLE HUT” «+ Robert Taylor, Dorothy Malone in TIME FOR ACTION” ~ Harry 
Secombe in Ealings ‘DAVY ~* Gene Kelly, Kay Kendall, Mitzi Gaynor, Taina Elg in Sol Siegel's 
“LES GIRLS” + Eleanor Parker in Bryna’s ‘LIZZIE’ * Steve Forrest in Albert Lewin's “THE LIVING 
IDOL” + Alec Guinness in Ealings “BARNACLE BILL” * Bing Crosby in Sol Siegel's “MAN ON 
FIRE” + Stewart Granger, Rhonda Fleming in “GUN GLORY” + Jean Simmons, Joan Fontaine, 
Paul Newman in UNTIL THEY SAIL’ * Gordon Scott in Solar's “TARZAN AND THE LOST 
SAFARI” * Elvis Presley in Avons “JAILHOUSE ROCK’ «+ Rory Calhoun, Anne Francis in 
Rorvics "THE HIRED GUN’ © Glenn Ford in Avon's “DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER” © Jose 
Ferrer, Anton Walbrook, Viveca Lindfors in“! ACCUSE” * Montgomery Clift, Elizabeth Taylor, Eva 
Marie Saint in “RAINTREE COUNTY” in M-G-M Camera 65 * Mario Lanza in “SEVEN HILLS OF 
ROME” * Robby the Robot in Pan's “THE INVISIBLE BOY’ ° Robert Taylor in “SADDLE THE 
WIND” * Ray Milland in Coronado’s* THE SAFECRACKER” * Yul Brynner, Maria Schell, Claire Bloom 
in Avon's “THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV” ° John Mills, Richard Attenborough in Ealing’s 
“DUNKIRK” + James Mason, Rod Steiger in Andrew Stone's “CRY TERROR” * Danny Kaye, Pier 
Angeli in Sol Siegel's “MERRY ANDREW” ° And MGMore! 
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Today M-G-M says: 


are what we 


have ready for 
the rest of 1957 
and 1958!" 
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RS AND PICTURES LIKE THESE ?) 


AND M-G-M HAS DELIVERED 

28 PICTURES (NOT INCLUDING SHORTS) 
IN 1957 SO FAR... 

FROM "HIGH SOCIETY” TO "THE SHIRALEE. 
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AND M-G-M HAS REAL 


\ Deborah Kerr, John Kerr in. TEA AND SYMPATHY” = Ava Gardner, Stewart Granger, David Niven in 

Herbson's THE LITTLE HUT + Robert Taylor, Dorothy Malone in TIME FOR ACTION” = Harry 
Secombe in Ealings DAVY * Gene Kelly, Kay Kendall, Mitzi Gaynor, Taina Elg in Sol Siegel s 
LES GIRLS” * Eleanor Parker in Brynas LIZZIE’ + Steve Forrest in Albert Lewin's E LIVIN 


IDOL” + Alec Guinness in Ealings BARNACLE BILL * Bing Crosby in Sol Siegel's MAN ON 
FIRE - Stewart Granger, Rhonda Fleming in GUN GLORY * Jean Simmons, Joan Fontaine. 
Paul Newman in UNTIL THEY SAIL’ * Gordon Scott in Solar's TARZAN & LOS] 
SAFARI” + Elvis Presley in Avon's JAILHOUSE ROCK + Rory Calhoun, Anne Francis in 


Rorvics THE HIRED GUN” © Glenn Ford in Avons DONT GO NEAR THE WAT! * Jose 
Ferrer, Anton Walbrook, Viveca a in | ACCUSE * Montgomery Clift, Elizabeth aim Eva 
Marie Saint in ~ RAINTREE COUNT in M-G-M Camera 65 * Mario Lanza in 1 HILI 


ROME” * Robby the Robot in eae’ THE INVISIBLE BOY” * Robert Taylor in “SADDLE THE 

WIND” © Ray Milland in Coronado's THE SAFECRACKER ° Yul Brynner, Maria Schell, Claire Bloom 

in Avon's “THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV™ * John Mills, Richard Attenborough in Ealing’s 

DUNKIRK” © James Mason, Rod Steiger in Andrew Stones “CRY TERROR” + Danny Kaye, Pier 
Angeli in Sol Siegel's “MERRY ANDREW ° And MGMore! 


Latest News from the Renters 
Fox's ‘Three Faces” in 
New Trade Show Trio 


innounces trade show dates for three CinemaScope productions. They are: 

Ihe Three Faces of Eve,”’ introducing new star Joanne Woodward, to be 
today, Thursday, October 10: the Samuel Fuller production 
Guns to be shown on Monday, October 14; and Darryl 
independent production “The Sun Also Rises.” which 
riday, October 18 


screened 
Forty 
Zanuck’'s second 
will be screened or 
All screenings will take place at 
the Rialto, Coventry Street, at 10.30 


| 
story of the romance between an 

! ‘A , ' | American soldier, badly wounded 
Fitten, = Girectes ing proguce@ | and handicapped in the first World 


y Nunnally pasar tote The Three | War, and the nurse who helped him 
Faces of Eve a medi- | po recovery 


' 


is based on 


cal case recorded by two psychiatrists | 
it Georgia University It concerns | 
1 young woman with three distinct 


David Wayne and Lee 


personalities 


J. Cobb partner Joanne Woodward S$ I d 4 d 

Barbara Stanwyck. Barry Sullivan cot an arder 
Dean Jage John Ericson § and ° 
Gene Barry’ co-star in "Forty! for the Empire 
Guns outdoor idventure picture 
with a setting of the Arizona terri NAT COHEN and Stuart Levy. of 
tory of the 1880's when political | Anglo Amalgamated. announce tha 
bosses waged a fierce battle with the | the latest in their Scotland Yard 
townspeople for supremacy The | series, ** The Mail Van Murder,” will 
film was written, produced ind | open at the Empire, Leicester Square 
directed by Samuel Fulle: on October 17 

Darryl | Zanuck’s “The Sun The story of “The Mail Van 
Also” Rises directed by Henry | Murder” is introduced by Edgar 
King, was filmed in France, Spain | Lustgarten, Leading players are Hy 
ind Mexico. Tyrone Power, Ava | Hazell, Denis Castle and Gordon 
Gardne Mel Ferrer, Errol Flynn, | Needham. Alec C. Snowden produced 
Eddie Albert nd French star and John Knight directed from the 
Juliette Greco principals in the | screenplay by James Eastwood 


“A truly great and original picture in 
the Robin Hood tradition.’ 


SUPRA FILMS present 


PATRICIA MEDINA 
BRUCE CABOT 


FAUSTO “~~ EASTMAN COLOUR 
TOZZI MONDIALSCOPE =a. M“ScorEase 
A TRIO FILMS Production released through Mondial Flims inter - Distribution 


Released through 


Mondial Films Inter-Distribution 


1.2 + Moore Buildings + Gilbert Street, 
London + W.1. 


Tel: GROsvenor 2627 Grams: Filmond London. 
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EXCLUSIVE 
3-X SHOW 


EXCLUSIVE 


is to launch what is 


claimed to be the first-ever triple 
‘adults only” programme. 
On one bill it is releasing two 


horror “ gimmick ” features—the X 
certificate “ The Return of The Vam- 
pire,” starring Bela Lugosi, and the 
Boris Karloff vehicle “ The Black 
Room.” The added attraction 1s 
“Birth Without Fear.” 

“Birth Without Fear“ won the 
Grand Diploma of Honour at Venice. 
It explains the principle of natural 
childbirth simply and objectively and 
ictually shows the birth. This film 
ilso carries an X certificate. 


RKO PREMIERE 
IN TOKYO 


THE vorld premiere of RKO 
Radio’s “ Escapade In Japan” will 
be held in Tokyo between October 
20 and 25 at the Theatre Tokyo of 
the Toho Circuit. 

Three days later a second premicre 
will be held in Kyoto, where most 
of the Technicolor feature was filmed 

On November 1, “ Escapade” will 
begin runs in the Kansai area, which 


includes the cities of Kyoto, Kobi 
ind Osaka. 
Produced and directed by Arthur 


Lubin for RKO, “Escapade In 
Japan” stars Teresa Wright, Cameron 
Mitchell, Jon Provost, Roger Naka- 
gawa and Philip Ober. An early date 
is being arranged for its screening in 
Britain 


AB-Pathe Hit 
in Singapore 


BREAKING an _ all-time house 
record, “It's Great to be Young” 
has proved to be one of the most 


popular films ever shown at the 
Pavilion Theatre, Singapore. It was 
held for 41 days and took nearly 


£9,000. 

The film was the subject of letters 
to several newspapers and inspired 
editorial articles in addition to the 
usual film features. 

Starring John Mills, Cecil Parker 
and Jeremy Spenser, “It’s Great to 
be Young” was produced by Victor 
Skutezky and directed by Cyril 
Frankel. It is distributed by Asso- 
ciated British-Pathe. 


“PAJAMA GAME” 
SCORES IN U.S 


“THE PAJAMA GAME,” star- 
ring Doris Day and newcomer John 
Raitt, has finished its third  suc- 
cessful week at New York's Radio 
City Music Hall and is clocking up 
big business all over America. 
Co-produced and co-directed by 
George Abbott and Stanley Donen, 
“ The Pajama Game ” is due to open 
at Warner Theatre, Leicester Square, 
in December. 
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Dorothy Alison, Colin (Smiley) 
Petersen and Richard Attenborough 
in Renown’s James Lawrie pro- 
duction THE SCAMP, now being 
trade shown in the provinces. 
Terence Morgan also stars 


BRUM BALL: 
NOVEMBER 7 


BIRMINGHAM renters are hold- 
ng their annual Ball at the West End 
Ballroom, Birmingham, on Thursday, 
November 7. Proceeds will be 
donated to the Birmingham and Mid- 
lands CTBF. 

The organising committee is: L. 
Wright (ABP), ; Butterworth 
(MGM), T. Barrier (Rank FD), H 
Stephenson (British Lion). 


“Green Man” is 
Rome Champion 


A POLL organised by Cinespeth 
colo, Italian trade magazine, shows 
that Lion International's ** The Green 
Man,” starring Alastair Sim, has won 
the June, 1957, box-office champion- 
ship in Rome. 

The take compares with the best 
that Hollywood had to offer for that 
month. 24,433 patrons saw the film 

only 1,854 fewer than for RKO’s 
“ Oklahoma ” in February. 


HATHAWAY BACK AT 
20th CENTURY-FOX 


DIRECTOR Henry Hathaway, 
who was under contract to 20th 
Century-Fox for 15 years, has 
returned to direct ‘ The Hell-Bent 
Kid” for producer Robert Buckner. 

“The Hell-Bent Kid,” based on 
a novel by Charles O. Locke, is 
Buckner’s first assignment under i 
long-term contract. Don Murray, 
who played opposite Marilyn Mon 
roe in * Bus Stop,” has the leading 
male role. 

be * = 

RANK FD will be trade showing 
Universal-International’s film of a 
screen cowboy’s life, * Slim Carter,’ 
at Studio One, Oxford Street, on 
Thursday, October 17, at 10.30 a.m 


General release is on November 18 
€ a ct 
“TWENTY Million Miles to 


Earth,” made by Morningside Pro- 
ductions for Columbia Pictures, will 


be released on December 2. The 
film stars William Hopper and 


Joan Taylor and was produced by) 
Charles Schneer. 


Dar 


*C 


+P 
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EDITED BY 


JOSH BILLINGS 


YOUR NEW FILMS AT A GLANCE 


R.T. and 
Title and Renter Certificate 
Back From the Dead 78 min. (X) 
(20th Century-Fox)—U.S 
* Bolshoi Ballet, The 98 min. (U) 


(Rank)—British 


*+Bridge On The River 161 min. (U) 
Kwai, The 
(Columbia)—British 


Dames Don’t Care 
(E. J. Fancey)—French 


93 min. (A) 


Deadly Mantis, The 
(Rank)—U.S 


79 min. (X) 


Girl In The Kremlin, The 71 min. (A) 
(Rank)—U.S 


*it Could Be You 
(E. J. Fancey)—British 


46 min. (U) 


*One That Got Away, lil min. (U) 
The 
(Rank)—British 


+Pride And The Passion, 
The 
(United Artists)—U.S 


130 min. (U) 


*Professor Tim 57 min. (VU) 
(RKO-Radio)—trish 

+Red Cloak, The 90 min. (VU) 
(Mondial)—Italian 

*Small Hotel 59 min. (U) 


(AB-Pathe)—British 


(C) SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN 


Stars 


Peggie Castle 
Arthur Franz 
Marsha Hunt 


Galina Ulanova 


Nikolai Fadeyechev 


Taisia Monakhova 


William Holden 
Jack Hawkins 
Alec Guinness 


Eddy Constantine 
Nadia Gray 
Dominique Wiims 


Craig Stevens 
Alix Talton 
William Hopper 


Lex Barker 
Zsa Zsa Gabor 
Jeffrey Stone 


Adrienne Scott 
Jackie Collins 


Hardy Kruger 
Colin Gordon 
Michael Goodliffe 


Cary Grant 
Frank Sinatra 
Sophia Loren 


Ray McAnally 
Maire O'Donnell 
Seamus Kavanagh 


Patricia Medina 
Bruce Cabot 
Fausto Tozzi 


Gordon Harker 
Marie Lohr 
John Loder 


(NC) NOT FOR CHILDREN 


Remarks 


Regalscope “ black magic ’’ melodrama about young 
bride who becomes possessed by the evil spirit 
of her husband’s first wife. Story vague, acting 
uneven and action pedestrian, but staging 
generous 


Eastman Color screen record of the famous Russian 
ballet, culminating in a full version of ** Giselle.”’ 
Star and supporting artists superb, editing 
smooth and photography brilliant. 


CinemaScope-Technicolor war melodrama, centering 
on a jungle prison camp, concerning a cranky 
English officer who builds a bridge for the Japs 
and then sees it destroyed by the British and an 


American. Tale both profound and actionful, 
characterisation magnificent, direction im- 
peccable, detail and atmosphere authentic, 


dialogue crisp, and climax terrific 


Full-blooded crime melodrama, adapted from a 
Peter Cheyney novel, dealing with an FBI man’s 
busting of a counterfeiting racket. Players virile, 
sex interest snappy, fights rugged and Italian 
backgrounds colourful 


Science fiction melodrama describing battle 
between American Air Force and giant mantis. 
Acting sound and detail impressive, but story 
corny and footage excessive 


Modern ‘cloak and dagger’’ of girl’s quest for 
twin sister, nurse to the “ not-so-dead Stalin.”’ 
Pilot lurid, characters loosely drawn and back- 
grounds more colourful than convincing 


Travelogue about adventures of two London models 
who win motoring trip through Germany in 
newspaper competition. Cross-talk bright and 
informative and photography adequate, but 
itinerary familiar 


Gripping and suspenseful real-life adventure melo- 
drama dealing with the exploits of Franz von 
Werra, the only World War II prisoner to escape 
from Britain. Hardy Kruger ideally cast in lead, 
direction resourceful, highlights exciting and 
“curtain "’ showmanlike 


Colossal VistaVision-Technicolor adventure melo- 
drama based on C. S. Forester’s novel, “The 
Gun,”’ telling how a massive cannon became the 
symbol of the spirit and courage of Spanish 
patriots in their fight against Napoleon's hordes. 
Tale buttressed by triangle romance, forthright 
and impressive, acting strong, crowd scenes vast, 
highlights stupendous and settings and photog- 
raphy superb 


Irish comedy, enacted by the famous Abbey Theatre 
Players, describing merry capers of old tippler in 
native village. Characterisation amusing, direc- 
tion neat and staging adequate 


Mondialscope-cum-Eastman Color adventure melo- 
drama covering exploits of a l6th-century Italian 
Robin Hood. Exteriors impressive and climax, 
staged in the leaning Tower of Pisa, exciting, but 
acting, direction and dialogue weak 


Bright, if unpretentious, screen playlet about waiter 
who proves more than a match for head office 
supervisor. Types suitably varied, atmosphere 
convincing and dialogue apt 


t IN COLOUR 


REVIEWS on page 17 


Box-Office Angle 


So-so X certificate fare 
(NC) 


Outstanding British offer- 
ing for better-class halls 
and ballet fans (C) 


Great British film and box 
office certainty (C) 


Good “ thick ear” (C) 


Very moderate thriller 
(NC) 


Catchpenny mainly for 
cheap industrial halls 
(C) 


Fair quota fill-in (C) 


Excellent British booking 
(C) 


Marvellous general box- 
office proposition (C) 


Acceptable quota“second” 
(C) 


Booking for the industrial 
“ ninepennies ” and 
juveniles (C) 


Handy-size quota “ sec. 
ond” (C) 


* BRITISH QUOTA PICTURE 
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Several hundred members of the public came as guests of ABC to the premiere at Warner Theatre, Leicester Square, last Thursday of the award-winning 

WOMAN IN A DRESSING GOWN; they were patrons of local houses who had been presented with tickets. Trade personalities and stars were there 4 

aplenty too; pictures above show (1) Macgregor and Mrs. Scott; (2) Frank and Mrs. Godwin and Ted and Mrs. Willis; (3) F. Sparkes and Mrs. Sparkes 

with Mrs, Scott; (4) J. H. MacBonald, Miss Monica Munz, Miss Caroline MacDonald and Mrs. MacDonald; (5) Yvonne Mitchell, star of the film, and 
Janette Scott; (6) Norton Ritchie, W, A. Fielder, K, W. Murray, W. Cartlidge and Mrs, Cartlidge 
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THE BRIDGE ON THE RIVER KWAI 


Columbia. British (U). CinemaScope. Photo- 
graphed in Technicolor. Featuring William 
Holden, Jack Hawkins and Alec Guinness. Pro- 
duced by Sam Spiegel. Directed by David Lean. 
Screenplay by Pierre Boulle. Director of photo- 
graphy, Jack Hildyard. Musical director, Malcolm 
Arnold. 14,506 feet. Release not fixed 

GRIPPING, frequently disturbing, yet tremen- 
dously impressive, World War IL melodrama, 
firmly based on Pierre Boulle’s famous book and 
superbly presented in CinemaScope and Techni- 
color. It pivots on a Japanese prisoners-of-war 
camp in the Siamese jungle and mainly concerns 
an English colonel who, in his efforts to sustain 
the morale of his men, inadvertently aids the 
Japs by co-operating in the construction of a 
strategic bridge. An American naval man also 
plays a prominent part and his cheerful disregard 
for British Army standards and the fanaticism 
of the Jap commandant give additional purpose 
to its taul, provocative and exciting action. A 
magnificent war film, culminating on a note of 
almost unbearable suspense and authentically 
staged, it’s bound to make a tremendous impact 
on the universal box-office. What's more, it 
merits and should receive a sackful of Academy 
awards. Great British picture and certain moncy- 
spinner. 

Story.—In 1943, British prisoners in Siam are 
forced by Colonel Saito, the Japanese comman- 
dant, to work on a bridge over the River Kwai. 
Colonel Nicholson, the British C.O, refuses to 
allow his officers to do manual labour but, after 
suffering torture and degradation, determines to 
prove to the Japs that his men can build bridges 
better than their captors. He firmly believes that 
occupation will help to strengthen his men’s 
morale. Shears, an American naval commander, 
escapes from the camp and eventually reaches 
Ceylon. Major Warden, a British officer, realises 
that Shears can be very helpful to them, but 
Shears tries to wriggle out by disclosing that he 
has been posing as an officer. Nevertheless, he’s 
given the rank of major and, together with 
Warden and Joyce, a young subaltern, is dropped 
by parachute in the jungle near the bridge. They 
plan to blow up the bridge as a train passes 
across it and succeed in planting the explosive, 
but Nicholson notices the fuses and alerts the 
Japs. Nicholson, mortally wounded, staggers in 
the direction of the plunger and falls on it in 
the nick of time. 

Production.—The picture introduces a glamour 
girl halfway and a few native women bearers in 
the last reels, otherwise all its actors are male, but 
even so it carries tremendous feminine and human 
appeal. Alec Guinness gives a remarkably clever 
and occasionally touching performance as Nichol- 
son, the senior officer who has lived so long by 
the book that his mind has become warped, 
William Holden scores as the gay, irresponsible, 
yet courageous Shears, Jack Hawkins does the 
stiff-upper-lip stuff to perfection as Warden, 
Sessue Hayakawa impresses as Saito, Geoffrey 
Horne registers as fledgeling Joyce, and James 
Donald sits on the sidelines and makes sound 
comment on the futility of war as the MO. Its 
clashes between the British officers, the American 
and the Japanese commandant are most revealing 
and provide immense food for thought, while the 
horrors of the prison camp are vividly brought 
home. The scenes immediately preceding the 
destruction of the bridge—which, by the way, 
is a wonderful feat of British engineering—and 
the actual explosion have seldom, if ever, been 
surpassed for suspense. The director, David 
Lean, keeps every facet in clear perspective and 
brilliantly illuminates the powerful mosaic. Its 
jungle backgrounds have an ominous stillness, the 
detail is impeccable and the dialogue, like the 
photography, is first class. The musical accom- 
paniment, too, leaves nothing to be desired and 
subtly underlines its highlights. “ The Bridge On 
The River Kwai” is unquestionably one of the 
greatest films ever produced by a British or, for 
that matter, any other studio. 

Points of Appeal. — Seat-cdge tale, marvellous 
performance by Alec Guinness, outstanding co- 
stars. flawless direction, authentic settings, terrific 
climax. title, CinemaScope, Technicolor and U 
certificate. 
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THE PRIDE AND THE PASSION 
United Artists. American (U).  VistaVision. 
Photographed in Technicolor. Directed by Stanley 
Kramer. Featuring Cary Grant, Frank Sinatra and 
Sophia Loren. 11,877 feet. Release January 6, 1958 

COLOSSAL adventure melodrama, brilliantly 
photographed in VistaVision and Technicolor. 
Based on C. S. Forester’s best selier “‘ The Gun,” 
it vividly describes a ding-dong struggle between 
Spanish guerrillas and Napoleon's hordes over a 
massive cannon and ends in a great victory for 
the bedraggled, yet fanatically determined, former. 
The central characters are a pukka British naval 
captain, a dedicated though undersized leader cf 
the patriots and the latter’s mistress. A romantic 
triangle, born of their close association in the 
war on the invaders, subtly offsets. or rather 
balances, the unprecedented spectacle of the gun 
being dragged over terrifying terrain under the 
very nose of the enemy. Much less complicated, 
yet vastly superior both emotionally and techni- 
cally to ** War And Peace,” it’s certain to spell- 
bind all classes and ages and repeat its dazzling 
American success here. Marvellous general box- 
office proposition. 

Story.—In 1810 Napoleon crushes the Spanish 
Army, but the guerrillas led by Miguel a power- 
ful, if diminutive, son of the people, continue the 
fight against the interlopers. Captain Anthony 
Trumbull, ordnance expert from the British Navy, 
arrives in Spain to take over the biggest cannon 
ever made, abandoned by the Spanish troops. He 
contacts Miguel and the two come to terms. 
Trumbull agrees to use his knowledge to repair 
the gun, and Miguel will find the men to carry 
out the renovations and help haul the cannon 
across country. After the weapon has pummelled 
the walls of Avila, occupied by the French, it 
automatically becomes the possession of the Bri- 
tish. The lugging of the gun by men, horses and 
mules proves a back-breaking job, but the seem- 
ingly impossible task is achieved. Meanwhile, 
Trumbull and Juana, Miguel’s mistress, become 
deeply attached. The gun eventually batters Avila 
and the garrison falls, but both Miguel and 
Juana die. Trumbull is left with the cannon—the 
symbol of the Svanish patriots’ faith. 

Production.—The picture is a triumph for 
producer-director Stanley Kramer. It not only 
graphically illustrates a battle of ideologies, titi- 
vated by a robust love interest, but also tells a 
story in which the leading characters have to 
compete with a cannon for the audience's atten- 
tion. Thanks to Stanley Kramer’s superb direc- 
tion, the contest is equal, but equality does not 
rob it of essential punch and spectacle. Far from 
it! It is a great histrionic, as well as technical, 
achievement. Frank Sinatra’s acting ability more 
than makes up for his lack of inches and he 
contributes an outstanding performance as the 
dedicated and fearless Miguel, Cary Grant is a 
dignified and very human Trumbull, and Sophia 
Loren, attired in an off-shoulder blouse, exploits 
her ample physical attributes to the full as Juana. 
The supporting players, although relegated to the 
rear, are hand-picked, too. Hts highlights include 
the pulling of the gun by man and beast over 
hills and through forests, the sinking of a raft 
carrying the gun across a river, the smuggling 
of the gun through a French occupied town during 
a religious ceremony, and an attack on the 
enemy's camp by huge fireballs, and these and 
others of like magnitude are capped by the mighty 
assault on Avila. In short, “ The Pride And The 
Passion” is all that it’s been cracked up to be 
and, if possible, more. It'll definitely take the 
box-office by storm. a } 

Points of Appeal.—Original, exciting, action- 
ful and purposeful story, first-class characterisa- 
tion, big stars, terrific spectacle, impressive musi- 
cal score, arresting title, VistaVision, Technicolor 
and U certificate. 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY 


Rank. British (U). Featuring Hardy Kruger, 
Colin Gordon and Michael Goodliffe. Produced 
by Julian Wintle. Directed by Roy Baker. 
Screenplay by Howard Clewes. Director of 
Photography, Eric Cross. Musical Director, 
Hubert Clifford. 9,980 feet. Release November 
11, 1957 

GRIPPING and suspenseful! real-life adventure 
melodrama, adapted from the book by Kendal 
Burt and James Leasor. It deals with the exploits 
of Franz von Werra, a World War II Nazi pilot 
who, at his third attempt, escaped from his 
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British captors, thus becoming the only “ onc 
that got away.” Hardy Kruger, until now a com- 
paratively unknown young German actor here. 
gets his big chance in the leading role and seizes 
it. The supporting types, toc, are accurately 
drawn, and the director makes the most of the 
clashes of British and German temperaments. 
Ihe humorous asides, such as they are, are com 
pletely natural, while sympathy for the fugitive, 
accentuated by the British sense of sportsman- 
ship, amply atones for the absence of a conven- 
tional romantic interest. A_ skilfully balanced 
job, it should rivet the attention of all classes. 
Excellent British booking. 

Story.—-During interrogation, Franz von Werra. 
a Nazi Air Force officer brought down in the 
Battle of Britain, wagers that he will escape 
within six months. Franz, sent to a prisoner-of- 
war camp in the Lake District, slips from an 
exercise party, but is soon caught. Later, he 
makes another bid for freedom by posing as a 
Dutch pilot and talks his way to the controls of 
a new Hurricane at a RAF station before being 
recaptured. Franz is then taken to Canada and 
on a cross-country journey he leaps out of a 
train window and struggles through snow and 
sleet to the frozen St. Lawrence River. A stretch 
of clear water creates a setback but, although 
his strength is fast dwindling, Franz manages to 
drag himself to a boat. Utterly exhausted, he 
drifts, but by great good fortune finally comes to 
rest on the American side of the river. 
_Production.—The picture, which re-creates 
vital and exciting facts without patting the Jerry 
too heartily on the back, is easily one of the best 
of the evergreen escape genre. There are no 
songs, no blondes and no viciousness on either 
side, but the easy arrogance and audacity of the 
hero leads to a few laughs and these artfully 
relieve the tension. Hardy Kruger really lives 
the part as the fair-haired, dedicated and un- 
daunted Franz. Colin Gordon impresses as an 
army interrogator, and so does Michael Good- 
liffe as a RAF counterpart, but even so the sup- 
porting honours are equally shared. The detail 
1s particularly good and the cross-examination 
scenes, the countrywide search for Franz follow- 
ing his first attempt to bolt, the sequence showing 
how Franz nearly bluffs his way into the cockpit 
of a Hurricane and the revealing reactions of 
Franz and a phlegmatic British Tommy to air- 
raid sirens underline its integrity and showman- 
ship. The climax, too, is vividly realistic and 
gives additional point to the film’s theme and 
uitie. 

Points of Appeal.—Actionful and authentic 
story, outstanding performance by Hardy Kruger, 
faultless atmosphere. shrewdly spaced thrills, 
title, obvious exploitation angles and U 
certificate. 


THE BOLSHOI BALLET 


Rank, British (U). Photographed in Eastman 
Color. Directed by Paul Czinner. Featuring 
Galina Ulanova, Nikolai Fadeyechevy and Taisia 
Monakhova. 8,999 feet. Release not fixed 
DAZZLING Eastman Color record of the 
famous Russian ballet, photographed at the Roya! 
Opera House, Covent Garden, and the Davis 
Theatre, Croydon. The astutely compiled pro- 
gramme culminates in a full version of “* Giselle.”’ 
yut its camera never neglects Galina Ulanova, 
one of the greatest ballerinas of all time. Those 
incapable of appreciating the subtleties of this 
particular form of terpsichorean art may find the 
overall a trifle long, but the more receptive—and 
ballet fans especially—are certain to grasp the 
opportunity to see the wonderful company and 
its superb star for a price considerably less than 
that charged in the live “ opera house.” Out- 
standing British prestige offering. 
Production.—The picture, directed by Paul 
Czinner, fills the first hour with “* Dance of the 
Tartars,” ‘* Spanish Dance,” “ Spring Water.” 
“Polonaise and Cracovienne,”’ ‘“ Walpurgis- 
nacht” and “ The Dying Swan,” all of which 
give its company full range, and ends in a com- 
plete performance of * Giselle.’ A mobile camera 
enables audiences to follow the dancers without 
craning their necks, the music is as impressive as 
the photography, and the editing also leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. The chance of seeing Galina 
Ulanova at her best in an ordinary cinema should 
prove irresistible to balletomanes. To cut it would 
have been little short of sacrilege and the take- 
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Rank FD's ROBBERY UNDER ARMS, starring Peter Finch, Maureen Swanson, Ronald Lewis, David McCallum and Jill Ireland, was given a rousing send-off 

at the Odeon, Leicester Square, last Thursday. Proceeds of the premiere went to the Central School of Speech and Drama. Above are (1) John and Mrs. Davis 

with Miss Thurburn, principal of the Central School. (2) Ronald Lewis and Jill Chadwick. (3) Director Jack Lee with Mrs. Lee and the Duke of Bedford. (4) 

Jill lreland and David McCallum with a guest from Chessington Zoo—a wallaby. (5) Peter Finch and his mother. (6) The Lord Chancellor, Lord Kilmuir, 
with Vera Howe and Diana Lyster 
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it-or-leave-it policy pursued by its director is ob- 
viously a wise one. Although it may not convert 
cinemagoers to ballet, it may well lead to ballet 
devotees becoming film fans. 

Points of Appeal.—Star, marvellous dancing, 
magnificent staging, box-office title, Eastman 
Color, British label and U certificate. 


DAMES DON’T CARE 


E. J. Fancey. French (A). Directed by Bernard 
Borderie. Featuring Eddy Constantine, Nadia 
Gray and Dominique Wilms. 8,434 feet. Release 
not fixed 
_ FULL-BLOODED crime melodrama, unfolded 
in Italy, but spoken in English. Adapted from a 
Peter Cheyney best-seller, it’s about an FBI agent 
who busts a counterfeiting racket and, at the 
same time, finds romance. The mixture of may- 
hem, murder and sex wants a bit of swallowing. 
or rather following, at first, but completely 
satisfies in the end. It retains the true Cheyney 
flavour. Good “ thick ear.” 

Story.—The Italian police pick up Henrietta 
Aymes, an attractive young woman, for trying 
to pass a phoney thousand dollar bill. Lemmy 
Caution, an FBI agent, collaborates with the 
authorities and clues lead to the Casa Antica, 
a nightclub owned by Henrietta’s husband who 
had recently committed suicide. Further investi- 
gation reveals that Paulette Benito, a snappy 
wench, and Aymes had been having an affaire. 
Later, Lemmy learns that Paulette possesses 
genuine dollar bills given her by Aymes. Things 
then get really hot, but in the end Lemmy un- 
ravels a complicated plot of alleged suicide, 
murder and counterfeiting, and wins Henrietta. 

Production.—The picture, which pivots on the 
Casa Antica club, has its gay moments, but its 
main action is definitely rugged. Fddy Constan- 
tine gives a muscular portrayal as Lemmy, Nadia 
Gray and Dominique Wilms make a tantalising 
pair as Henrietta and Paulcite, and Francis Perrot, 
Guy Henry and the rest of the male players also 
know how to act rough. It takes a little time 
to gather the early threads, but the reason for the 
slogging match is clearly explained in the tense 
and exciting penultimate reels. The interiors and 
exteriors are colourful and promote realistic at- 
mosphere. 

Points of Appeal.—Title, author, stars, rousing 
highlights, spirited love interest and showmanlike 
finale. 


THE RED CLOAK 


Mondial. Italian (U). Mondialscope. Photo- 
graphed in Eastman Color. Directed by G. M. 
Scotease. Featuring Patricia Medina, Bruce Cabot 
and Fausto Tozzi. 8,100 feet. Release not fixed 

MONDIALSCOPE and Eastman Color swash- 
buckling melodrama, made in Italy but spoken in 
English. It concerns a 16th-century painter who 
becomes a Robin Hood while settling accounts 
with his father’s killer in Pisa. The staging is 
magnificent, but the acting and direction leave 
much to be desired. Its exuberance is, however, 
infectious and commends it to the unsophisticated. 
Booking for the industrial ‘ ninepennies"’ and 
juveniles. 

Story.—Captain Raniero d’Anversa, known as 
the Fiammingo, rules early Pisa and fills his 
purse by imposing heavy taxes and then grabbing 
them for himself. During an attack, Cosimo de 
Bardi, a respected banker, is murdered. Later, 
Fiammingo demands Laura, ravishing daughter 
of the subjugated Captain of the People, in mar- 
riage. Laura loves Luca, a painter, but she re- 
jects him because he refuses to fight against Fiam- 
mingo and his followers. Actually, Luca is the 
Red Cloak, a masked cavalier and a thorn in 
Fiammingo’s side. On the day that Laura’s be- 
trothal to Fiammingo is announced, Luca shows 
himself in his true colours and reveals that he 
is the late Cosimo de Bardi’s son. Fiammingo’s 
men capture Luca, but he escapes and beats 
Fiammingo in a death duel in the Tower of Pisa. 

Production.—The picture has authentic back- 
grounds and the fight in the tower is highly 
spectacular, but the minor skirmishes, romantic 
interludes and scenes of revelry frequently lose 
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their edge through the uneven cast and trite 
dialogue. Patricia Medina sports the plunging 


neckline but displays little acting ability as Laura, 
Fausto Tozzi is not particularly subtle as Luca 
alias the Red Cloak, and Bruce Cabot, the 
American star, makes a _ heavy-handed Fiam- 
mingo. By carrying its unintentional jokes a bit 
too far, the film definitely restricts its market. 
Points of Appeal.—Stars, title, Eastman Color, 
hearty climax, lush backgrounds and U ceruficate. 


SMALL HOTEL 


AB-Pathe. British (U). Featuring Gordon Harker, 
Marie Lohr and John Loder. Produced by Robert 
Hall. Directed by David Macdonald. Screenplay 
by Wilfred Eades. Director of photography, Nor- 
man Warwick. Musical director, Louis Levy. 
§,351 feet. Release November 4. i957 

COMPACT and amusing screen playlet, set in 
a small town hostelry. It concerns a wily old 
waiter who puts One over on a snooty head office 
official who tries to sack him. There is more talk 
than action, but keen interplay of well-drawn, if 
familiar, character keeps its end well up. Ill 
tickle most audiences. Handy-size quota “second.” 

Story.—Albert, experienced waiter at The Jolly 
Fiddler, a country hotel, knows how to deal with 
awkward customers and get round Mrs. Gammon, 
the ample though testy cook, but his life is sud- 
denly complicated by the arrival of Mr. Finch 
from head office. Finch orders Mr. and Mrs. 
Pryor, who manage the place, to dismiss Albert 
and put Caroline Mallet, a flighty wench, in his 
place. Meanwhile, Mrs. Samson-Box, the hotel's 
solitary resident, catches Effie, a scatterbrained 
young waitress on probation, swigging from a 
bottle. Mrs. Samson-Box, a magistrate, decides 
to bring the matter before her colleagues, but 
Albert steps in. He not only persuades Mrs. 
Samson-Box to drop the case against Effie, but 
compels Mr. Finch and Caroline hastily to 
depart. 

Production.—The picture moves at a leisurely 
gait, yet skilfully avoids flat spots. Gordon 
Harker is in his element as the wide-awake Albert, 
Marie Lohr impresses as the dignified and deter- 
mined Mrs. Samson-Box, and John Loder, Irene 
Hand! and Janet Munro make the most of key 
supporting roles. Its laughs are smoothly inter- 
leaved with popular sentiment, and realistic at- 
mosphere is created. The dialogue, too, has point 
and no lines are thrown away. 


Points of Appeal. — Bright and human story, 


well-known players, adequate technical presenta- 
tion, handy length, British label and U certificate. 


PROFESSOR TIM 
RKO Radio. Trish (U). Featuring Ra) 
McAnally, Maire O'Donnell and Seamus Kav- 
anagh. Produced by Robert S. Baker and Monty 
Berman. Directed by Henry Cass. Screenplay b) 


Robert S. Baker. Director of photography, 
Walter J. Harvey. Musical director, Stanle) 
Black. 5,169 feet. Release not fixed 


LAUGHABLE and friendly rustic comedy, 
unfolded in Ireland. It’s about an old soak who 
returns to his native village following years of 
wandering, and outwits a scheming property 
owner. The cast, composed of Abbey Theatre 
Players, shrewdly tempers blarney with popular 
sentiment and securely ties loose ends at the 
fade-out. Clean, homely fun, it should amuse 
the majority. Acceptable quota “ second. 

Story.—After a long absence, Tim, a self- 
styled professor of zoology, visits Ballykennedy, 
his birthplace. While in the “local,” he learns 
that Hugh O’Cahan, a young owner of the Rush 
Hill estate, is about to be sold out. He also 
discovers that Peggy, pretty daughter of his snob- 
bish sister Bridget, has broken her engagement 
to Hugh because she believes him to be worth- 
less. James Kilroy, a tough landlord, plans to 
buy Rush Hill for his weak son Joseph, whom 
he hopes will marry Peggy. Tim, however, thinks 
differently. He eventually gains possession of 
Rush Hill and gives it to Hugh and Peggy, now 
reconciled, as a wedding present. 

Production.—The picture has a few charming 
and authentic exteriors, but most of its action is 
confined to four walls. Seamus Kavanagh scores 
freely as the conniving, hard-drinking Tim, 
Maire O'Donnell and Ray McAnally please as 
Peggy and Hugh, and Maire Kean and Philip 
O'Flynn head a hand-picked supporting team. 
The director, too, keeps on his toes. There is 
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no marking time, and the happy and _ hilarious 
climax rings true. 

Points of Appeal.—tLively tale, skilful charac 
ter drawing, useful length, “ British label and 
U certificate. 


BACK FROM THE DEAD 


Twentieth Century-Fox. American (X). Regal- 
scope. Directed by Charles Marquis Warren. 
Featuring Peggie Castle, Arthur Franz and 


Marsha Hunt. 7,002 feet. 


SUPERNATURAL melodrama, presented in 
Regalscope. It centres on a young wife who 
becomes possessed by the spirit of her husband's 
wild, neurotic first wife, but who, following a 
brief though hectic encounter with an_ evil 
charlatan, is restored to normal. The leading 
players try to bring some sense to the extrava- 
gant mumbo-jumbo, but their efforts are mostly 
in vain. It’s far too vague to touch the heart ot 
scare. So-so X certificate fare. 

_Story.—Dick Anthony, an intense fellow, takes 
his young bride Mandy and her sister Kate to 
the scene of the tragic death by drowning of 
his former wife, Felicia. Mandy receives little 
benefit from the salt air and suffers a miscarriage. 
Emotionally distressed, she claims that she is 
Felicia, and Mrs. Bradley, Felicia’s mother, 
acknowledges the reincarnation of her dead 
daughter. Mr. Bradley has his doubts and later 
it transpires that Renall, founder of a black 
magic cult, is behind the trouble. Renall gets 
tough, but before he can offer a blood sacrifice 
to strengthen his hold over Mandy he stops a 
fatal bullet. Mandy then reverts to her happy 


Release not fixed 


self, and Kate teams up with John, a husky 
architect. 
Production.—The picture, a distaff * Jekyll 


and Hyde,” works its central characters into a 
lather, but overplays its eerie hand and leaves 
its audience both bewildered and cold. Peggie 
Castle makes the most of the unrewarding role 
of Mandy, but Arthur Franz is much too serious 
as Dick, and so are the rest. Its staging, apart 
from the interiors of Renall’s sinister coastal 
hide-out, is lush, but agreeable exteriors fail to 
give a sweet smell to the whole. 
as well as unconvincing. 

Points of Appeal.—Title, cast and X certificate. 


It’s unsavoury, 


IT COULD BE vou 


E. J. Fancey. British (U), Directed by Edwin 
Scott. Featuring Adrienne Scott and Jackie 
Collins. 4,137 feet. Release not fixed 
TRAVELOGUE illustrating adventures of two 
London models who win a motor trip through 
Germany in a newspaper competition, The cross 
talk of the wenches provides bright commentary, 
but the itinerary, which inevitably leads to Ober- 
ammergau and Lake Constance, lacks novelty. 
Excess mileage, or rather footage, blunts its en 
tertainment. Fair ** quota.” 

Production.—The picture, enlivened by agree- 
able, unaffected portrayals from Adrienne Scott 
and Jackie Collins, visits colourful and quaint 
towns, but Baedeker has been used so many times 
before as a script that familiarity robs the route 
of much enjoyment. It should have been a three, 
not a five, reeler, but it’s not too late to cut 
it down to size. Given the necessary break, it 
would make a useful fill-in. 

Points of Appeal.—Attractive 


players 
and quota ticket. 


young 


THE GIRL IN THE KREMLIN 
Rank-Universal. American (A). Directed by 
Russell Birdwell. Featuring Lex Barker, Zsa Zsa 
Gabor and Jeffrey Stone. 6387 feet 

fixed 

WILD but woolly modern * cloak and dagger.” 
It subscribes to the theory that Stalin, the former 
Soviet dictator, is not dead but, after making its 
somewhat dubious point, engineers Uncle Joe's 
violent end. The astonishing premise is embel- 
lished with romance and rough stuff, but its trim- 
mings are as serial-like as the plot. Artfully ex- 
ploited, it should, nevertheless, capture the sucker 
trade. Catchpenny mainly for cheap industrial 


Release not 


halls. 

Story.—Stalin’s double is killed in the Kremlin, 
but the dictator, disguised by plastic surgery, goes 
into hiding, amply possessed of loot. Lili Grisenko 
a naturalised American girl in Berlin, seeks her 
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missing twin sister, Greta, last heard of in Mos- 
cow. Steve Anderson, an American investigator, 
and Mischa, a one-armed undercover agent, agree 
to help Lili. Eventually, they contact Jacob, 
Stalin’s eldest son, also believed to be dead, and 
discover that Stalin, hated by Jacob, has flown 
to Greece and that Greta is his nurse. Lili and 
Steve are kidnapped by Stalin's bodyguard, but 
escape. Jacob then takes his father for a ride 
and both plunge over a cliff to their doom 

Production.—The picture, unvarnished blood 
and thunder, is patently designed to catch mugs 
and, provided it is well-publicised, it no doubt 
will. Zsa Zsa Gabor proves quite a girl as Lili, 


and Jeffrey Stone has his moments as Mischa, 
but Lex Barker lacks subtlety as Steve and 
Maurice Manson and William Schallert do not 


convince as Stalin senior and junior respectively. 
Its settings are colourful, but fail to lend realism 
to the thuggery or enchantment to the romantic 
sequences. The finished article is a cheap run-of- 
the-mill job. 

Points of Appeal.—Title and obvious exploita- 
tion angles. 


THE DEADLY MANTIS 
Rank-Universal. American (X). Directed by 
Nathan Juran. Featuring Craig Stevens, Ali\ 
Talton and William Hopper. 7,061 feet. Release 
not fixed 
SCIENCE-FICTION melodrama, made off a 
pretentious cuff. It tells how the U.S Army Air 
Force and a couple of civilians put paid to a 
huge “insect,” cradled in the Arctic, before it 
completely terrorises the world. The players act 
with all seriousness, but laboured detail curbs 
essential momentum. One of many, it contains 
few highspots and is unlikely to attract big 
money. Very moderate thriller. 
Story.—Licutenant-Colonel Parkman, C.O of a 
radar interceptor base in Alaska, becomes 
deeply concerned by a mysterious force which 
smashes a weather station and crashes a plane 
yet leaves no trace of the crews. A strange 
object found in the wreckage is sent to Wash- 
ington for examination by Ned Jackson, a 
palaeontologist, who deduces that it is part of the 
claw of a prehistoric monster. Ned, accom- 


3-shows-a-day 
Fox Policy | 


J. F. PATTINSON, managing 
director of 20th Century-Fox, has 
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Marge Blaine, editor of a magazine, 
immediately flies to Alaska for further investi- 
gation. Later, a creature which turns out to be 
a giant mantis attacks the base, is driven off by 
flamethrowers and heads South. It travels over 
Washington but, after leaving a trail of havoc, 
moves to New York. Fire from jet planes 
wounds it and it seeks refuge in the Hudson 
River tunnel, where it is finally destroyed by 
land mines. 

Production.—The picture's first half is 
cluttered up with technicalities and, despite the 
mantis’s mighty wing span, it fails to beat the 
handicap. William Hopper is smooth as Ned, 
Craig Stevens and Alix Talton furnish a conven- 
tional romantic interest as Parkman and Marge, 
and Florenz Ames and Donald Randolph are 
the most prominent of the eager rest. Its climax 
is spectacular, but it arrives too late adequately 
to compensate for the tedious preliminaries. 
Anyway, the “creature gimmick is just about 
played out. 

Points of Appeal.—Title and X certificate. 


Shorts 


panied by 


Astral 
THE EAGLE’S TRACK. Polish. (U). 892 
feet.—Admirable litle short showing how young 


amateurs tackle one of the most difficult ascents 
in the icebound Polish Alps. Studies of moun- 
taineers and their methods are well handled. 


Pleasant English commentary. Good.—B. W. 
Eros 
ADRIATIC RENDEZVOUS. British (U). 


Directed by Cedric Williams. Commentary by 
Robert Rietty. 2,056 feet. Release not fixed.— 
Picturesque and informative Eastman Color travel 
featurette, describing a visit to Italy’s storied 
Adriatic coast. Interests widely varied, commen- 
tary neat and photography first rate. Good quota. 
SAN MARINO. British (U). Directed by Cedric 
Williams. Commentary by Robert Rietty. 2,066 
feet. Release not fixed—Compact Eastman 
Color pictorial survey of San Marino, the smallest 
republic in the world. Itinerary rich, commentary 
apt and camera work impeccable. Good quota. 


20th-Fox 

SWAMP BOAT SPORTS. American (U). 805 
feet.—Coloured CinemaScope short dealing with 
the American sport of racing home-made craft 


ALL AMERICAN TV WILL BE ON 
TAPE, FORECASTS AMPEX EXPERT 


BEFORE 


the whole 


powered by 200 hp aero engines in the Ever- 
glades. Speeds up to 90 mph are achieved and 
the boats are able to traverse land as well as 
cutting through banks of thickly growing reeds. 
Good. 

MIDWAY MEDLEY. American (U). 700 feet. 
— All the fun of the fair as enjoyed in an Italian 
town is shown in this CinemaScope short in 
colour. Dodgems, sideshows, in fact, every con- 
trivance to coax the lire from the pocket of the 
pleasure-seeker are seen in operation. Good. 

JOURNEY THRU CEYLON. American (U). 
803 feet.—A condensed but remarkably compre- 
hensive view of the modern and ancient ways of 
life is contained in this CinemaScope short. Much 
of the colour is effectively captured, and the con- 
trasting scenes add to the general interest of a 
short that rates as very good. 
DUK 

THE MAN WHO RETURNED. Foreign (U). 
Directed by Steve Sekely. Featuring Marilyn Buf- 
ford, Alan Furlan and Hanna Rocker. 2,725 feet. 
Release not fixed.—Screen cameo, actually set in 
Holland, concerning a young couple who visit a 
Dutch village where the husband worked with 
the Resistance Movement, but quarrel over the 
man’s interest in a former associate, a girl. The 
players aren't too bad, and the staging is authen- 
tic, but the liberal use of library * shots ” dilutes, 
rather than strengthens, its drama. A moderate 


filler. 


LANCASHIRE COAST. British (U). Directed 
by John Taylor. Commentary by Hubert Gregg. 
1,426 feet. Release not fixed. — Bracing Techni- 
color featurette describing visits to Blackpool and 
other popular seaside resorts. Editing slick, com- 
mentary smooth and photography first-class. 
Capital quota. 


Anglo Amalgamated 

THE MAIL VAN MURDER. British (U). 
Directed by John Knight. Featuring Hy Hazell, 
Denis Castle and Gordon Needham. 2,689 feet. 
Release not fixed.—This crime featurette, the 
latest of the Scotland Yard real-life action 
thrillers, reveals how an investigation into the 
killing of a mail van driver led to a purge of 
London’s underworld. Competently acted and 
directed, it covers plenty of colourful territory, 
and culminates on an exciting note. It also has 
— Lustgarten, the famous BBC expert, on 
call to clear up legal points. Definitely a credit 
to the popular series. Very good quota 


Rank Screens 
Gang Expose 


U-I'S * Slaughter on 10th 


; long 
decided to open “ The Three Faces 
of Eve” at the Carlton, Haymarket, 
on October 17. There will be three 
separate performances daily, with no 


America’s television network will be 
using video recording on tape, in- 
stead of film. This was the pre- 


Yavid Wayne and Lee J. Cobb head 


the tube and quality is superior, he 
the cast. 


said. 
On the other hand, it is unlikely 


diction made by Ross Snyder, of the | 


admittance during the feature. Ampex Corporation, in a_ paper | 

“The Three Faces of Eve" is | given recently to the Television 
based on the medical history of a | Society. Allowing for the reuse of 
young woman with three distinct | tape, the overall cost is about one- 
personalities. Joanne Woodward, | tenth of that of film recording from 


of ; with 120 dollars for 35-mm. film, or 


about half that for 16-mm. 


Mr. Snyder said that, as soon as 
the American model is in full pro- 
duction—by next month—attention 
will be turned to re-engineering the 
system to furction on 
television systems. On British stan- 
dards there might be a gain in 
signal-to-noise ratio because of the 
3 mc/s band needed, compared with 
the American 4 mc/s. 


European | 


Plaque Marks 
DeMille Film 


A PLAQUE 


commemorating the 
record engagement of Cecil B. 
DeMille’s “The Ten Command- 
ments has been unveiled, inaugura- 
ting the Stanley Warner Beverly Hills 
Theatre’s * Wall of Honour.” 

The marker records the film's run 
of 47 weeks and four days to 
October 6. 


Pat R. Notaro, west coast zone 
manager, Stanley Warner Theatres, 
officiated, and DeMille was present 


at the unveiling. Debra Paget repre- 
sented the cast of the film. 


that video tape will replace film in | 
the cinema since, in comparison | 
with live photography, the quality is 
nowhere near adequate. 
The Ampex system makes use of | 
a 2 in. wide pe, travelling at the 
15 in. per second. | 


Crown, Coventry 


Goes Continental 


DENTON Cinema Companies have 
| taken over the Crown, Coventry. 
Major N. Dent, TD, chairman and 
managing director, informs KINeE. 
that the house is closing for several 
months and, after structural altera- 
tions, re-open as the Paris Luxury 
Continental Cinema. 

Equipped with CinemaScope, a 


normal speed o 
One hour of sound and picture is 
carried on a 12-in. reel of tape, 
weighing 12 lb. On the air, picture 
quality cannot be distinguished from 
that of live transmission. 

The American networks spend 
about 40,000 dollars to 50,000 
dollars a week on photographic film. | 


| Tape can be used for up to 100 30-ft. screen and magnetic sound, 
programmes and a magnetic head | fitted with new lighting, seats and | 
assembly costing 300 dollars lasts | carpeting, the transformed theatre 


for 200 hours. So the cost is about | will seat 750 and show Continental 
two dollars per hour as compared | pictures. 


Avenue,” a tough, suspenseful exposé 
of gangsterism on the New York 
waterfront, is to be trade shown 
by Rank FD at the Leicester Square 
Theatre on Tuesday, October 15. at 
10.30 a.m. 

Starring Richard Egan, Jan Ster- 
ling, Dan Duryea and Julie Adams, 
this film uses Richard Rodger’s 
famous “ Slaughter on 10th Avenue ” 
music as background. Albert Zub- 
smith produced and Arnold Laven 
directed. 

Scheduled to open at the Metro- 
pole, Victoria, and the Odeon, Tot- 
tenham Court Road, on October 20. 
the picture has an Odeon general 
release date set for October 28. 


o * * 


JUNE LAVERICK, Rank contract 
artist, made a_ successful personal 
appearance at the Sao Jorge cinema 
in Lisbon for the premiere of her 
first film, “It Happened in Rome.” 
A packed house gave the film a good 


reception. i 
Miss Laverick also visited the 
| Royal British Club where she was 


welcomed by leading members of the 
| British community. 
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Here Is The Key To 


Standardisation— 
BEFORE ITT IS TO0 LATE 


declares 


J. L. 


HE wars of the movie world are not going 

too well, and no wonder. In those of the 

Napoleonic era, the invader was successful 

because each of his opponents was fighting a 

separate batthke—divide and conquer. When the 

main parties did get together, the result was 
Waterloo. 

The movie industry has made a real and sig- 
nificant effort to cope during the last four years 
—largely unco-operated—and the only group who 
could have worked towards and brought about 
standardisation—meaning joint war action—was 
the major studios of Hollywood. 

Each has worked mightily, produced bette: 
pictures and new processes, but refused unfail- 
ingly to be aware of the processes of the others 
Each has introduced at elevated production cost 
its own individual wide-film process. Having 
climbed into individual ivory towers, oh, how 
they must ache to come down, if only it could 
be done with stealth. 

Excepting one major, the studios have kept 
the pot boiling with anamorphic pictures of 
2:1 squeeze, which is the only collective good 
sign to be seen. Unfortunately, adding to the 
future unravelling of the two latest processes 
to be introduced, each differs in its squeeze 
ratio! 

Remember, during their four years’ squabble 
over the 78, 45 and 33 speeds, the record industry 
was fortunate that the magnetic tape recorder 
was not then as ubiquitous as it is today, other- 
wise discs might never have come through again 
to boom times, as they have recently. 


Although there is a high measure of acceptance 
of the optical CinemaScope print, it would be 
a pity if, simply by default, this became the 
standardised release print. 


Greater Potential 


I say this entirely without disparagement and 
only because I believe something of greater 
potential, of benefit to all sections of the industry. 
could be introduced, and without world-shattering 
cost or convulsion. The cyclic swings of business 
are nearly as inevitable as day and night, and 
I think, in due time, when the youth of the 
world will have tired of plunging its mad money 
on jazz records, and the tedium of continuous 
TV programmes approaches screaming point. 
there will be, and must be, a swing back to 
the movie theatre. 

In its present state, I do not think the film 
industry is ready for this situation. It is demoral- 
ised: it is only half-hearted in its intention to 
produce better pictures; and it is ready, at the 
drop of a hat, to dodge its erstwhile determina- 
tion to present pictures of such quality and 
visual attraction that it would place TV in proper 
perspective as “ the little picture in the box.” 

It is mandatory that even the latest closed 
circuit releases on TV must be made to look 
like this. The movie industry must have such 
a reason for its existence. 


Using meticulous care, some companies are. 
at this moment, producing beautiful picture 
quality, both with their large negatives and their 
reduction prints: but this quality should be 
backed up by top quality equipment in immacu- 
lately maintained theatres: and 90 per cent. of 
the theatres of the world do not have, nor are 


STABLEFORD 


likely to have these conditions. Therefore, some- 
thing easier, with a much larger margin of 
inherent built-in quality must be made available 
to them 


The major studios are still giving lip service 
to their monster negative frames, but a glance at 
the respective floor costs of 70-mm. Cinema- 
Scope * 55° (I would not dare hazard Todd-AO), 
double-frame horizontal VistaVision optical 
anamorphic and standard wide-film, will show 
that no studio, except for exceptional ventures, 
can use large negative and remotely be com- 
petiuve with an equally good picture in standard 
CinemaScope or wide screen. 


Not Enough Guns 


The standard wide-screen frame, which covers 
reduction VistaVision (and, to a lesser extent, 
standard CinemaScope) does not have enough 
guns to carry the movie industry successfully 
through into more stabilised, and, I hope, more 
tranquil waters in the future. 


Those who have read my previous articles, par- 
ticularly that of June 16, 1955, will know that I 
have spent much energy exploring the possibilities 
of large negative reduction prints and anamor- 
phic ratios, and to wringing out of standard 35- 
mm, stock the last ounce of developable scope. 
Bowing to economic pressures, I think the stand- 
ard projector with vertical pull-down must be con- 
sidered sacrosanct. The horizontal VistaVision 
projector made a brave showing, but it is not 
coming through. 


From endless mulling, essentials began to ger- 
minate in my mind of a way in which outstanding 
advantages could be extracted from existing 35- 
mm. stock, with standard projectors and cameras 
Work on the figures proved them to become even 
more interesting, and I think you will find them 
equally so. I keep to boardroom mathematics, 
aS it IS NOt necessary to use involved formulae. 

Firstly, consider aspect ratio. As a manufac- 
turer of screens installed all over the world, 
I am in a fair position to know the form. The 
average of a great number of screen sizes has 
given an aspect ratio of 2.2, and my opi.ion is 
that the most favoured picture ratio lies between 
2 and 2.35. Knowing theatres and shapes, my 
personal plump would be for 2.25. 


The ultimate limit of standard wide-screen is 
1.85 because of the appalling drop in quality and 
light above this. Wide-screen, therefore, cannot 
be considered as a serious contender for standard- 
isauion. Regrettably, for the same reason, re- 
duction print VistaVision, despite the great help 
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from the large negative, tends to fall into the 
same category. 

To develop my case, I give below figures show- 
ing the respective projector frame areas. 

Examination of the last column in the table 
below will show why we get such fabulously good 
quality from a double-frame horizontal Vista- 
Vision contact print, even when bread-and-butter 
processed, available off the peg. But the cost 
is high—expensive new horizontal projectors and 
double the normal cost of film stock; and the 
2:1 rectangular shape of the frame is far from 
economic in the usage of light and carbons, 

CinemaScope is superior in the latter respect, 
solely because of its near square frame, but 
suffers quality drop from having only rather more 
than half the frame area of horizontal VV. 

In unfolding my case I will ignore sound for 
the moment. The width between standard Fox- 
holes is just Over one inch—to be exact, 1.049 
in. and, allowing .030 in. for margins, the picture 
frame could be 1.020 in. wide. The claim for 
this is well supported by the Cinerama frame, 
.985 in. wide, with standard sprocket holes. Fox- 
holes give an additional .0S0 in. internal film 
width over standard holes: .985 in. plus .0SO in. 
gives 1.035 in., wider than my claim of 1.020 in. 

With a 2:1 squeeze and a .715 in. (Cinema- 
Scope) picture height, we will have an unsuitable 
aspect ratio of 2.85:1, so we must find more 
frame height from somewhere. 


5-Tooth Pull-Down 


The somewhat mythical Todd-AO system and 
the MGM 70-mm. have a frame height of .866 in. 
and give this with the special Philips’ Multi- 
Purpose projector. A_ height of .906 in. is 
available from this projector, if pressed. 

The whole basis of my approach is the 
employed 5-tooth pull-down instead of the 
normal 4-tooth. One tooth represents a pull- 
down height of .187 in. This, added to the 
standard CinemaScope projector frame height 
of .715 in., gives a frame height of .900 in. Thus 
I have a frame size of 1.020 in. x .900 in., area 
918,000—an area within close stabbing distance 
of double-frame horizontal VistaVision, and two- 
and-a-half times the area of wide-screen frame. 
Unlike VistaVision, however, which is limited 
to an aspect ratio of 2:1, my suggested frame 
gives a delightfully acceptable aspect ratio of 


797 


There is only a _ negligible increase in light 
when compared with the CinemaScope frame, 
but there are significant advantages over the 
frame shapes of wide-screen and VistaVision 
These two frame shapes are rectangular (1.85 
and 2 wide to | high respectively), whereas my 
suggested frame is close to square. 

It must be obvious that, in passing light 
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Equivalent 


Picture Frame Equivalent Picture 
System Aspect Size Area Magnification Quality 
Ratio (in feet) (sq. mils) (overall) Factor 
Wide-screen 1.85 43.0 23.3 367,950 391,876 1.0 
Reduction VistaVision 1.85 43.0 23.3 367,950 391,876 1.0 
to 2.00 44.7 22.4 340,000 418,609 ~0.94* 
Optical CinemaScope 2.35 48.5 20.6 600,600 238,740 1.64 
Magnetic CinemaScope 2.55 51.0 ~« 19.6 643,500 220,759 1.77 
Horizontal VistaVision 2.00 44.5 22.5 1,023,796 141,376 2.77 
Todd 1.56 Anamorphic 2.00 44.7 22.4 643,500 221,130 1.77 
S Frame 2.27 47.7 =x 21.0 918,000 156,800 2.50 
* MISLEADING, as the reduction printing improves quality by an unknown factor. 
C* 23-24 
—- a 
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THE PHILIPS PROJECTOR GIVES A PICTURE THAT’S ALWAYS STEADY 


The intermittent sprocket is carried on a 


massive cross shaft running in long bear- ‘PHILIPS | 
ings; the bases of the sprocket teeth are GN 
grooved so that the film lies flat, even wry 
if the perforation edges are embossed. ™ reac 


The Maltese cross components are 


manufactured to tolerances of 1/1000th of a millimetre. 


The long gate runners are centrally tensioned, and a 


spring side guide prevents lateral weave. 


That's another reason why 
projectionists throughout the 
world prefer 


Branches 
BIRMINGHAM Exclusive Agents for Great Britain and Eire 
LEEDS for Philips Electrical Ltd. 
“ 2 


pees J. FRANK BROCKLISS LTD. 


siiniceatiiaiaiahaie 167-169 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1. GERrard 2911 


Reconstruction of the 


unitarc WHITELADIES CINEMA 
| BRISTOL 


Demolition and Rebuilding, 
Reinforced Concrete, 
Solid Plastering and Joinery 


unitarc 


The range of Hewittic 


Cinema Rectifiers is comprehensive, efficientiy meeting every 


by 
requirement for the operation of projector arcs in cinemas, 
large or small—modern as the minute, simple to install and 
operate, amazingly economical, compact in design, styled 
‘ 2 to match the modern projection room, and backed by over 
50 years’ cinema rectifier experience. Those 
* illustrated are 
“iri CPC UNITARC MAJOR: with projection room & co. (B RISTO L) LTD. 
remot nirol unit 


: phase, up to 75 amps 
_— ae o che ; : 7 . ; 
inf ry Minor UNITARE MINOR vm ee Building & Civil Engineering 


Bs er). Ask for Publication R.213. Contractors 


: 


So 7 He aT Re bd HEAD OFFICE AND REDLAND ROAD, 
ewilttic Kecti (ees | JOINERY WORKS : BRISTOL, 6 
wACKBRIDGE AND HEWITTIC ELECTRIC CO., LIMITED ens See ° mae 
d WALTON-o-THANES - SURREY - ENGLANO ESTABLISHED 1892 


Telegroms : ™ Electric, Walton-on-Thames ” 
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ABC's Whiteladies. 


Bristol 


THE 


Remodelled 
Modernis 


closed for four months for 
and 


FTER being 

A extensive alterations improvements, 

ABC's Whiteladies cinema, Clifton, Bristol, 
reopened in August. Now, with its frontage out- 
lined in neon, it will have an enhanced advertis- 
ing value. 

The architects, Mence & Moore, have worked 
closely with J. Foster, the ABC architect. 

Ihe entrance hall to the cinema has been re- 
modelled, the main changes being a new Stair- 
case to the balcony and the provision of a fur- 
ther exit. This new exit opens into Melrose Place 
and will greatly assist the public in getting away 
from the theatre quickly and comfortably on 
busy occasions. It occupies part of the area for- 
merly devoted to the old circle staircase. 

Ihe original marble flooring of the entrance 
hall has been kept, but the ceiling has been re 
decorated with contemporary paper, a touch sus- 
tained by modern multi-point ceiling fittings. The 
main doors open into a small outer foyer and 
the recessed paybox on the right here has been 
remodelled. Now it has a base fronted with red 
leather padding and the main glass panel is sur- 
mounted by a bronze pelmet (this has been given 
a brass lacquer finish) into which the word 
*Paybox ” has been cut in a modern type face. 

A short flight of steps leads to the inner foyer. 
where a second paybox of similar design has been 
built on the left. Beyond it is the new exit and 
again the staircase to the circle, which has marble 
covered stairs and landings. Stone-coloured walls 
and aluminium handrails give a quiet decor, en- 
livened by a blue ceiling. 


Inner Foyer 


On the right of the stairs into the inner foyer, 
is a modern sales kiosk, with fluorescent canopy, a 
back fitting composed: of strips of different 
coloured metal, and an illuminated showcase 
type counter. This occupies a wall run of ten 
feet facing the main doors into the theatre. Be- 
yond, along the far wall, are red seating couches. 
New cloakrooms have been incorporated at this 
level as well and the foyer is served by a large, 
ladies’ powder room. 

[he original balcony was considered 
factory and has been entirely removed. The new 
larger balcony not only gives more seats, more 
generously spaced and offering better viewing, but 
also provides a circle foyer and vomitory access 
to the seating. 

To enable this to be done the existing roof 
over the area of the balcony had to be recon- 
structed, and this part of the work entailed new 
roof trusses and building up the brickwork by 
a further five feet. 

The balcony seats, like those throughout 
cinema, are upholstered in red, but unlike the 
stalls have padded armrests. Most of the bal- 
cony wall area has been decorated in a warm 
pink colour and the carpeting for the stairs and 
between the seat runners is of toning red, black. 
beige and green. The balcony area is now served 
by its own toilets. 

The two sets of doors from the new foyer are 
of mahoganv and so, too, are the barriers. The 
balcony foyer has a red and beige carpet: walls 


unsalis- 


the 


are in contrasting grey and blue, and a recess 
for two red wall couches has a contemporary 
paper with a black and grey design. Subdued 
ceiling lighting from modern-style glass bowls 
helps the initial impression of comfort and 
warmth. 


The new balcony extends further out into the 


Balcony seating at 
the Whiteladies, 
Bristol, has been 
considerably in- 
creased; the sight- 
lines have been im- 
proved; and a new 
vomitory has been 


provided 
auditorium. Into the mezzanine ceiling that i 
makes, extensions to the venti'ation system hav 
been recessed, the grilles of which have bee 


made to appear as moulding decorating the m 
balcony supports. Genuine mouldings carry ¢ 
the main ceiling divisions. Glass bow! ceiling 
fittings provide the main lighting. 
The whole of the auditorium 
decorated in lavender, beige, grey and gold, but 
ornate plaster wall figures have been retained 
with nearly all the former decorative motifs so 
that, while the theatre has a warmer and brighte: 
appearance, its character has been preserved. 
Beneath the proscenium arch a new line of 
heating radiators has been installed Seating 
throughout the stalls has been reconditioned and 


has been re 


new carpet runners introduced. The exit box 
are also new. 
The alterations to provide the new balcony 


were achieved without raising the projection box 
but the projection equipment has been r: 
wooden platforms. 


sed on 
Improvements in the box 
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nclude the installation of a dimmer panel and 
he replacement of the gene s by ctifiers 
Anoth important point has been idonmen 
of gas for the secondary lighting sy ind i 
roduction of batteries instead Members of 
projection staff also benefit from new ff 
room: and on this level a_ publicity yim h 
also been made 

As well as a ground floor rm int (and th 
whole of the roof over this par of the yuildin 
which forms the main frontage with Whiteladies 
Road has been renovated) the cinem ncludes 
first-floor ballroom suit Ihe ballroom has been 
renovaied and redesigned to g band ces 
and in an adjoining lounge a b » be buil 
New cloakrooms have been made here also. The 
Staircase to the main ballroom entrance is new 
too, and will serve as an additional exit for th 
cinema's circle. 

The basement kitchen ving th estauran 
ind banqueting room has also been altered and 
improved and so have all staff rooms 


The manager, F. A. Baker, beside the new sales kiosk in the remodelled foyer 
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Talking 
TECHNICALLY 


4 bee picture sh 

modern wide-screen systems 
§, VistaVision and Anamorphic VistaVision, 
lechnirama—is concentrating aliention onc. 
more on this qucst.on of sharp focus. I was dis- 
ussing the prob'em recently with an cquipment 
man who made the suggestion that a higher 
degree of precision in Icns mounts and lens stop 
would help matters 


owen. 2 22 2 s% 
‘Seeeeeeeel Ss 


with 
CinemaScops 


rpness 


This is not the real crux of th 
ver. In trying to focus a picture 
demanding the almost impossibl] 
projection lens to produce 
a sharp imag: of a film frame which never re- 
mains in the focal plane. As the frame 
into the light beam the hea 


matter, how 
sharply on the 


comes 
causes it to buck! 


the shutter cuts off the light and the buckling 
may cease, to be renewed when tae shutter 1 
opens 

No matter what accuracy 1s used in pre-focusing 


the lens, it cannot take account of this variable 
buckling of the film It 


s different for colou 
ind for b'ack-and-white, because the silver image 
ibsorbs more heat than the dve imag A new 
print will show more variation than 
which may be permanently buckled or embossed 
but will show less buckling movement in_ the 
gaic, so that all we can hope to do is to adjust 

lens to the centre-point of the buckling move- 
ment 
Necdless to say 


fur more set 


an old print, 


effect on thi 
ous in the case of 


screen will be 
short-focus len 


or a large-aperture lens, and more serious in th 
case of an aramorphic print, because of the 
doubled horizontal angle Yet another factor 


that has had to be taken into account in th 
Todd-AO 70-mm. system is that the lens itself 
heats up and in the course of a recl its focus 
ilters slightly 


|! is quite impossible for the projectionist, 100 
ft. or more away from the screen, to sec 
whether or not the picture is dead sharp. I have 
previous'y mentioned that in Technirama demon- 
rations there is alwavs somebody sitting in the 
auditorium with a remote control on his knees, 
by which the focus is kept adjusted. An excellent 
ideca—but how many exhibitors would be prc 
pared to pay a man simply to sit in the auditorium 
io keep the picture in focus? It has been sug- 
gested that an usherette might do the job, but I 
tuke a poor vicw of this idea 


discussed 
focusing 
from the 
screen: but for 
there must be some 
and this mark must 


\ suggestion that has been recently 

the develonment of some electronic 
evstem, which would work directly 
sharpness of the image on the 
such a device to operate, 
tandard mark on the film, 


moreover be bang in the centre of the frame 
it's no good having it in the mask line, where 
buckling is at a minimum I doubt whethe: 


udienccs would appreciate seeing a 
white test object or even just a pinhole in the 
middle of the picture, and I do not see how 
invisible rays—uitra-violet or infra-red-—could be 
used 


So we come back to the idea that I have for 
many years urged—that the projectionist should 
be provided with a_ telescope or binoculars 
through which he could examine the screen. The 
new Simplex projector, of course, has a buili-in 
focusing telescope, and I commend the idea to 
other manufacturers. Failing this, a low-powered 
tclescope fixed permanently in position by cach 
projector would be the best solution. Such a 
system would be of enormous help to the pro- 
jectionist, but it would not alter the fact that 
focusing is becoming the part of his job that 


black-and- 
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Ii demands 
lightest of touches on 
avoid over-shooting. 


mancs the highest degree of skill 
constant attention, and the 
the focusing knob to 


\ FORTNIGHT ago it so happened that with- 
4 a couple of hours I was able to compare 

und in two cinemas with very different ¢equip- 
ment. In the first, the cauipment was completely 
yre-war, including British Acoustic sound; the 
films wore both black-and-white, of course, with 
normal photographic tracks. From any part ol 
the auditorium speech was perfectly clear; mus.c, 
if not hi-fi, was quite acceptable 

The second theatre is cauipped with modern 
three-track magnetic sound, and the film was a 
recent CinemaScope production. Specch was not 


» clear as in the former cinema, although music, 
it is fair to say, had a better quality 
A thing I have always stressed is that clear 


speech is far more important than musical quality 
akthough I would not underesiimate the im- 


portance of the latter, especially in these days 
of hi-fi record connoisseurs, 
Ihe reason for the shoricoming in the second 


theatre I do not know: but the reason for the ex- 


cellent speech on the older equipment is quite 
clear: good servicing. After all, good equipment, 
if it is properly serviced, does not wear out—it 


just gets old-fashioned. 

Many an exhibitor would not dream of letting 
his car go unserviced, yet may refuse to recognise 
that his projection equipment needs regular ser- 
vicing even more than his car. From the days of 
Al Jolson, exhibitors have been loud in their com- 
plaints against Westrex compulsory service terms 

but I doubt whether anybody has heard poor 
sound on Wesirex eauipmeni, and regular servic- 
ing by capable engineers is the answer. 

Even though there may be nothing wrong 
with the equipment, I have always felt that some 
outside person should, at regular intervals, be 


Book Reviews 


PLANNING GUIDE 
FOR LIGHTING 


P' ANNING a lighting installation to specified 

requirements is no simple task, particularly 
if the designer has but a passing acquaintance with 
illuminating engineering. A knowledge of basic 
lighting principles together with practical experi- 
ence, however, will enable the average engineer to 
achieve results generally free from fundamental 
errors, 


To meet the needs of those concerned with the 
lighti ing of modern buildings, therefore, Dr. 


J, W. T. Walsh has written a concise and compact 
work entitled, “Planned Artificial Lighting ” 


(Odhams Press, Ltd., 25s.). The subject matter of 
this book is divided into four main parts dealing 
with hghting requirements, equipment, design and 
special problems. 

Ihe first three chapters are devoted to visual 
requirements as related to the nature of the task 
Ihe reader is given a clear exposition of associated 
factors such as sizes of detail and brightness con 
trast and their influence in the determination of 
illumination values. Quality of lighting in respect 
of shadows and colour rendering is stressed and 
the spectral qualities of various light sources are 
outlined. Some familiar visual tasks are then 
analysed to illustrate how the basic principles are 
applied to determine the type of lighting required 

Progress in lamp research has been so rapid 
that an up-to-date knowledge of the various lamps 
available is essential to the planning of lighting 
schemes. Without delving too deeply, the author 
deals with the properties and performance of the 
more common types of tungsten, discharge and 
fluorescent lamps. 

The three chapters which deal with lighting 
fittings in relation to their light distribution and 
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called in to judge sound quality, 
jectionist, living with his 
possibly do. 


which the pro- 
equipment, cannot 


1 have sometimes wondered, too, whethe: 
manuf: iclurers were altogether wise to cut out tha; 
2-way tone control which used to be marked 
* Speech and “* Music.” In effect it simply cu 
the top and bottom response to allow for poo 
recording of speech: is recording today always 
so perfect that it would no longer be useful’ 
Certainly in an auditorium with excessive revera 
beration, a makes speech far mor 
intelligible, 


bass cut 


MENTIONED recently the fact that, due to 
the requirements of the drive-in theatre, with 
a sereen of 100 ft. to 120 ft. in width, high 
powered arcs were further developed in America 
than in this country. Details of the latest and 
most powerful lamp of all are given in the Inter 
national Projectionist—the Ashcraft Super-Cinex 
The lamp is intended to burn a 13.6-mm. pos 
tive carbon at currents from 165 to 175 amps 
Previous Ashcraft lamps had had a 16 in. mirror 
and this is increased to 18 in.; a powerful cu 
rent of air cools the mirror. A dichroic hx 
filter (which transmits the light but absorbs th 
infra-red rays which carry a large proportion of 
the heat) also needs cooling. 


Water-cooled jaws are necessary, and to keep 
the arc stable a powerful electro-magnet is 
mounted at the rear of the lamphouse. All this 
cooling means, of course, that much of the powe: 
put into the lamp is simply taken out as hea 
and wasted; but the light output is nevertheless 
very high. The lamp is intended to operate with 
an f/1.7 lens; through a standard 3x4 apertur 


it will pass 36,000 famens, and almost 50,000 
lumens through a CinemaScope aperture 
R. H. ¢ 


suitability of use include units for special pu 
poses such as streets and floodlighting. 

Determination of the rating and number of 
luminaires for a specific interior should no longe 
be decided upon by trial and error methods. In 
consequence the author includes an explanatory 
chapter on lighting calculations and the factors 
affecting choice of equipment and then follows on 
with a welcome treatment of the highly important 
subject of glare. 

Reference is made to byes and studio lighting 
in a chapter headed “ Lighting for Display and 
Spect: icle.” 

Presentation of text is excellent, the diagrams 
ire clear and well drawn and there is an ample 
number of photographic illustrations. 


a 


For Electrical 
Reference 


YHE first issue of “ The Practical Electrician's 

_ Pocket Book,” just 60 years ago, was rather 
before my time; but I have seen many issucs 
during the last few decades, and have watched 
the book progress from elementary information 
on Ohm’s law, electric wiring, and in the cinema 
the water resistance, to its present quite abstruse 
contents, which start with supersonics, magnetic 
amplifiers, automation, and transistors, before 
getting down to more familiar subjects. 

This is not to say the book is any the less 
practical. Most of the tables from the IEE wiring 
regulations, for instance, are included in con- 
veniently simplified form. The principles of most 
types of apparatus are shown by circuit drawings. 
The section on motors is particularly voluminous 
Lighting and heating are also extensively covered 

Alihough most of these sections, and als: 
sections on accumulators, sound wiring, — 
ants and kitchens, signs, etc., will make the book 
of value to the cinema engineer and the projec 
tionist, the word cinema is not so much as men 
tioned—probably the uses of electricity in th 
projection recom are too specialised.—R. H.C 


THE PRACTICAL ELECTRICIAN’S POCKE 
BOOK, 1958. 546 pages. Odhams Press, Li 


te 


— 
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FREE, EXPERT ADVICE will be given at any time by * Pyrene’ 
Service Engineers who are qualified to check your fire safety 
equipment and ensure that it is up-to-date and efficient. 
If it is not, they will advise you on how it can be improved, 
and what measures you need take to establish complete 
fire protection. We manufacture fire appliances and in- 
stallations to cover every possible risk. This range of 
equipment includes fire extinguishers using every proved 
fire extinguishing medium, available on outright purchase 
or under the unique * Pyrene’ Hire Maintenance Plan. 
Telephone, or write for more information to Dept. I.K.10. 


he 4 typical installa- 


tion in a_ cinema, 
comprising a **Pyrene”™ 
Everyway Hose Reel and 
“Conquest” Fire Extin- 
guisher. 


FIRE FIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


An investment in peace of mind 


THE PYRENE COMPANY LIMITED 


9 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. Victoria 3401 
Head Office and Works BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX, Canadian Plant; TORONTO 


4 
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SPLIT SPOOLS 


Non-magnetic, and lightweight. 
Take 1,000 feet of film on plastic centres. 


Interlocking cheeks; Extremely rigid. 


Available for 16-mm. and 35-mm. gauges. 


ROBERT RIGBY LTD. 


PREMIER WORKS, NORTHINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE RANGE 
OF “EVEREST” 


CHAIRS YET? 
IF NOT— 
Write now for one of out 


representatives to call at any 


time to suit your convenience. 


THERE 1S NO OBLIGATION 
SO PLEASE SEND US YOUR 
ENQUIRIES 


iil Spe talists for 
TIP-UP CHAIRS, CARPETS, CURTAINS 
RENOVATIONS & REUPHOLSTERING 


Us Eso 


49/51.Curtain Rd. Zp 
LONDON. E.C.2 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


Agents for London and Home Counties: 


SOUND AND SCENE 7) (LONDON) LTD 
145 Wardour Street, London, W.1 
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WhatamI! looking for in Emergency L ighting ? 


Fewer probes 
into who 
forgot what! 


SAYS THE FIRE PROTECTION OFFICER 


In which case, we can’t help feeling, he need look no 
further. Independence of the human clement is the 
very thing around which our Keepalite system was 
designed and developed. It’s automatic. Automatic- 
ally triggered—and instantly too—by the actual 
interruption of mains current. Automatically trickle 
charged to keep the battery always at full readiness, 
Even if everyone (perish the thought!) forgot to 

do everything, Keepalite could continue to keep 
itself at readiness for longer than we, as strong 
believers in maintenance 


discipline, can bring 


ourselves to mention. 

But something we can do— 
and willingly will—is to lay 
on the advisory services of 
our clectrical engineers for 
anyone interested in 
emergency lighting 
installation. They 
can help a lot— 
and you only 


need to ask, 


AUTOMAT'C EMERGENCY 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Keepalite conforms to 
all Statutory and Local 
Government regulations 
in Great Britain 
concerning emergency 
lighting in Cinemas 


A PRODUCT OF CHLORIDE BATTERIES LTD 


—— 
1 
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The WESTINGHOUSE 

rectifier H.I.140 has been 
specially designed to provide power 
to projector arcs for all new cinemato- 
graph techniques. It is a single-circuit 
equipment with an output of 140 
amperes 
For full details of our range of 


RECTIFIERS 
for CINEMA ARCS 


Write to:— } 
Dept. 1.K.10, WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE & SIGNAL CO. LTD. 
82 York Way, King's Cross, London, N.1. Tel.: TERminus 6432 


DEPEND ONTHE } 


INDEPENDENT 
SPECIALISTS | 


Cinema and Theatre owners all over the country 
have realised that for price, quality and service, 
we are more than competitive—and they're buying 
more and more seats, carpets, curtains, 
and stage equipment from us. We are 


specialists in on-the-spot reconditioning of seats 
and in general maintenance. 


Ask our representative 
to call 


; 


GENERAL BUILDING & THEATRE EQUIPMENT LTD. 
STOLL OFFICES * LONDON COLISEUM * W.C2 
General Manager: Charles Pickett * TEMple Bar 1500 (6 lines) 
Sole agents for 
THEATRE SEATS LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
Directors: A. J. Dean, C. Pickett, D. Dean 
CARDIFF Representative: H. PHILLIPS, 99 Cathedral Road. Phone; 31609 


ed 
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toca tne cinies 


Remit sinner hates 


Wass: 
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The Key To 
Standardisation—contd. 


through a rectangle roughly 2 wide x 1 high. 
an area of the possible aperture is blanked off 
(a circle is optimum for our lamphouses) and by 
cutting away at the aperture plate there can be 
added, above and below to a point approaching 
a square, areas of additional light transmission, 
without calling for additional illumination, 
¢lectricity or carbon cost. 

In actual figures, the increase of efficiency of 
such a near square as mine over the said rect- 
angle is of the order of 23 per cent. and the 
whole of this additional light is free of charge. 

Further improvement arises in the lens. A 
circular or square aperture uses the centre of 
any given lens and therefore uses its best avail- 
able quality and light transmission, whereas a 
rectangular shape normally has to stretch the 
lens capacity, usually into the poorer quality 
of the side zones. The same free light incre- 
ment is again available via the lens because of 
increased transmission area and efficiency, so 
the overall through increase of light in the 
projector would exceed 28 per cent. 

The camera on the studio floor also shares in 
these increments of light and efficiency. The 
frame being a near square, without the excessive 
diagonal in relation to area of some of the big 
negatives, the annoying and discouraging depth 
of field problems faced in the studio when 
handling such big negatives will be most agrec- 
ably reduced. 

Then again, once exhibitors have a_ stan- 
dardised aspect ratio to aim at, they will have 
every incentive not to delay any longer the 
modernisation of their stage ends, should that be 
needed 


Who Pays? 


All the above may sound very attractive, but 
already I expect the reader to say, “ But who is 
going to pay for the new projectors?” There 
will be no new projectors. 

The intermittent sprocket of the standard pro- 
jector is usually a 16-tooth affair and its diamete 
varies between .935 in. and .953 in. and tooth 
height .047 in. to .0S0 in. For a 5-tooth pull- 
down, this intermittent sprocket must be 
increased to 20-tooth, with corresponding 
changes in the feed and hoid-back sprockets. 

This would make the projectors unusable fo: 
running any 4-tooth frame film, so to avoid this, 
my proposal is that a removable, cylindrical 
sleeve be slid over the existing intermittent 
sprocket (and also the other two) with an in- 
stantaneous locking arrangement to maintain it 
in position. 

Simple arithmetic will show that the increased 
diameter of the 20-tooth sprocket is .240in., giving 
a wall thickness to the sleeve of .102in. (just 
under fin.). Allowing .0S50in. internal splining 
for the existing teeth, it still leaves a wholly 
adequate wall thickness for the sleeve. The 


CNTURNERIAINMENI 


—the basis of good Showmanship 


CHAIRS 
CARPETS 
CURTAINS 


by 
Ww. W. TURNER & 
STATION ROAD, NORTHFIELD 
BIRMINGHAM, 77 


Telephone PRlory 1171 


COMPANY 
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planar increase of the larger sprocket from its 
centre will be .120in. and it is thought that this 
should not involve serious complications with 
the film guide. 


It is equally probable that the guide rollers 
on the pull-down and take-off sprockets will be 
capable of taking care of the increased diameter 
of their respective sleeves. Careful design of 
these sleeves could mean that changing over from 
standard film to 5-tooth pull-down should not be 
more than a few minutes’ job and well within the 
scope of the 20-minute eal time. It is thought 
that all modern projectors are robust enough to 
take care of the increased torque of the 25 per 
cent. increase of film travel. 

On the question of sound, the decision between 
magnetic and optical is still not resolved. 

A magnetic/optical print can be used perfectly 
well with my proposed film frame. The standard 
optical track is .O84in. wide (.060in. in magop- 
tical) and the Fox magnetic track .063in. The 
Fox-hole gives a width from hole to film edge 
of .O86in. One outside edge can take the magnetic 
striping because this is already standard current 
practice, and I would not think it beyond the 
power of the optical printing people to get their 
optical track comfortably within the .084in. wide 
strip outside the sprocket holes—particularly as 
they will have 25 per cent. more footage with 
which to improve the frequency response. 


Two Optical Tracks 


If we are going to plump for optical track, 
I make the suggestion that two optical tracks 
be used, one on each side, with the two tracks 
separating out the frequency band as a means 
of further increasing quality. In the case of one 
optical track, it will call for a very slight lateral 
movement of the light photo cell in the sound- 
head, which should not be difficult to achieve. 
An agreeable improvement in sound quality 
should come from the 25 per cent. increased 
length of the sound track, in any event. 


These changes may at first appear somewhat 
bothersome to accomplish, but once the camera, 
projector and printer have been adapted with the 
sprocket sleeves and other slight modifications, 
it will be straightforward to put the new big 
frame into practical operation. A card of entry 
would be the outdoor theatres and the “ super- 
duper roadshows. The demand for extra light 
and improved quality in both is more than press- 
ing—it is almost imperative. 


The overall advantages and potential to all 
sections of the industry are sufficiently manifest 
for the projector manufacturers to consider adapt- 
ing future deliveries of the present model pro- 
jectors to take the two size sprockets in slip-on 
form 

The cost of the process, apart from the mechan- 

cal bits and pieces, is 25 per cent. more footage 
in negative and prints, but to set against ~ 
there are the advantages of contact prints and ¢ 
quality which cannot practically be exceeded *. 
iny of the monster print processes, none of which 
has yet really seen the light of every day, and 
for very good reasons, 

But, above all, the scheme represents optimum 
on 3Smm. stock, from the basis of the resolving 
of standardisation. 


LIMITED 
28 NEWMAN STREET 
LONDON WwW. 
Telephone: MUSeum 0226 


For all urgent calls phone our new number: 


BRIGHOUSE 1690 


FRANK WOOD 


(Decorations) LTD. 


HUDDERSFIELD 
26a Water Street 


Brighouse 1690 


Phones Huddersfield 2844 


Alterations 
Fibrous Plaster - Joinery Work 


Newcastle ; 52 Stowell 5St Tel 25539 
Cardiff: 99 Cathedral Rd Tel 11609 
Glasgow: 130 Renfield St. Tel.: 7508/9 Douglas 


MODERNISATION L'°: 


SPECIALIST CONTRACTORS 
ey TECHNICAL 


29 Hanover St. 
Batley, Yorks 
Tel.: 754 


@ iarts 
Whirlow Lane, 
ne ll. 
lel eA9e 


DECORATIONS si: tisiin 


1is shi ngs 


London : Midlands 
2d Fir Grove, 16 Phipson Ad., 
New Malden, Surrey Hirmingham, 11 


Tel.; Malden 0389 Tel.: South 0485 


A few shillings spent on a 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


in the KINE. will pay 
handsome dividends 
* 
Send your “Smalls” today! 


—and remember, to save delay it is advisable 
to send a remittance with your announcement 
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PROJECTIONISTS 
SCHOOL 


By R. H. CRICKS, FBKS, FRPS 


Project ion: ast mont': we studied the op- 

tical aspects of the arc lamp. 
Now let's consider its electrical properties. We will 
consider only the DC arc, since so few AC arcs are 
now in use for projection. 

Like any other DC device, electrically the arc 
lamp is simply a resistance. Its resistance is made 
up of the leads, the contact between the jaws and 
the carbons, the carbons themselves, and the gap 
between the carbons. And we can forget all these 
except the last; electrically as well as optically, the 
arc gap is all that matters. 

As the current jumps between the carbons, it 
passes through a mixture of air, various gases from 
the carbons, and particles of carbon and other 
chemicals, and in passing through these, it makes 
them white-hot, which is where the light comes from. 

The resistance of the gap varies with a number of 
factors, but only two are of real interest: the length 
of the gap, and the way in which the negative and 
positive flames intermingle, and in particular how 
the negative flame licks the positive carbon. 

These matters we will consider in more detail 
later. For the moment, one thing is clear: the 
longer the arc gap the greater its electrical resistance. 
Consider this in relation to Ohm's law s=IR, 
which means to say that if we multiply the current 
through the arc by the resistance (virtually of the 
gap alone) we shall get a figure of volts. 

Now, this figure is the actual voltage drop across 
the arc. While resistance of the gap varies accord- 
ing to the current, the voltage drop or arc voltage 
remains fairly constant for a given length of gap. 
Therefore, rather than measure the resistance of 
the gap in ohms, we prefer to speak of arc voltage, 
which is quite a good indication of the length of 
the gap. 

I have always maintained that every arc lamp 
should have its voltmeter, reading arc voltage: 
this is connected as shown in the sketch. If you 


Diagram showing the connections 
of an ammeter and voltmeter 


have such a meter, you will probably find that it 
reads about 38 or 40 volts for a HI are with station- 
ary positive, or considerably more if the positive 
carbon rotates (a principle we shall discuss later). 

you have no meter, then the arc periscope will 
keep the arc voltage constant, by helping you to 
keep the gap constant. So, as I mentioned last 
month, the periscope does two jobs: it helps to 
keep the positive crater in the correct position in 
relation to the mirror, and so keep the gate spot 
the right size; and it helps to keep the negative 
tip in the right position, to keep the gap—and 
hence the arc voltage—constant. 


Oo Oo Oo 


y send wAn alternative to the capacitor- 
Electricity start AC motor described last 
month is the split-phase system, which is used in 
the majority of fractional HP motors—in partic- 
ular projector motors. 

We know that while a condenser or capacitor 
will advance the phase of an alternating current, 
a choke or inductor will cause phase lag. Instead 
of using a separate choke, the split-phase motor 
has two stator windings, one with more inductance 
than the other; in addition, the windings are often 
on separate poles, so that the phasing differs both 
in time and space: or the starting windings may be 
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around only part of the poles, this being known as 
shaded-pole construction. 

In other words, the poles and windings are so 
arranged that one pole, or part of a pole, becomes, 
say, N a fraction of a second after the adjoining 
part, and the magnetic field tends to rotate just as 
in the capacitor start system, dragging the rotor with 
it. 

Yet another system used for fractional-HP 
motors is the repulsion-induction motor. The 
rotor is similar to that of the wound induction 
motor, but has a second winding out of phase with 
the first, and just as in the split-phase motor, the 
out-of-phase connections produce a rotating field. 
When the motor has got up to speed, the starting 
windings must be cut out by means of a centrifugal 
mechanism which lifts the brushes; this is the cause 
of the click you may hear a second or two after 
you have switched on your projector motor. 

So far we have considered only single-phase 
motors. Most larger motors are built to run on 
three-phase supply. Basically the three-phase 
motor resembles the single-phase induction motor 
except that the stator carries three windings; since 
this automatically produces a rotating field, starting 
windings are generally unnecessary. The rotor 
may also have three-phase windings, with three 
slip-rings and brushes for control of the starting 
current. 


oO Oo Oo 


Amplification We saw Jast month one 
way of coupling the an- 
ode of one valve to the grid of the next, by mean; 
of a condenser which transmits the speech modula- 
tions but isolates the static voltages. Another piece 
of apparatus which serves the same purpose is the 
transformer. 
The first sketch shows the simple transformer 
coupling circuit, with the anode current passing 
through the primary winding and the secondary 


Transformer 
valve coupling 
circuit 


HT + 


a 


winding connected to the grid. The HT voltage 
to the anode may be fed through the primary 
winding; but this fairly high current would reduce 
the efficiency of the transformer, and it may instead 
be fed through a separate resistor or choke. 

Transformer coupling is generally used in the 
later stages of an amplifier. But practically every 
modern amplifier employs the principle known as 
push-pull for the output stage. This means that 
two valves work in opposite phase. In Class B 
push-pull, one valve carries only the positive half- 
cycles of the speech current and the second valve 
only the negative half-cycles. But in speech 
circuits (as distinct from radio-frequency circuits) 
the system known as Class A is used, in which the 
valves are so biased that each carries the whole of 
the signal, although still in opposite phase. 

The connections for push-pull working will be 
clear from the second sketch. The coupling trans- 
former has its secondary winding centre-tapped 
and earthed. Obviously while one end of the 
winding is positive the other is negative, so that the 
two valves work in opposite phase. The resistors 
earthing the cathodes are of course for biasing: 
they may be adjustable in order to balance the two 
valves. The outputs of the two valves are connected 
to the centre-tapped primary of the output trans- 
former, the secondary of which feeds the loud- 
speaker. 

If you look back to the July issue and study the 
valve curves shown, you will get some idea of why 
we prefer push-pull working for the output, and 
sometimes for the stage feeding the output stage. 
The characteristic curve of a valve is never straight, 
and when the valve works into the curved part, 
distortion is caused; but if we have two valves 
working together in opposite phase, then when 
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Push-pull coupling circuit 


one valve is distorting the other will be working on 
the straight-line part of the curve and helping to 
correct the distortion. A pair of valves can thus 
carry a heavier load in push-pull than in paralle! 
valves are rarely run in parallel except when four 
valves are connected in parallel push-pull. 


oO oO oO 


Homework 


1. An arc lamp is running at 45 amps. 38 arc 
volts. How many watts is it consuming ? What 
would be the effect if you lengthened the gap ? 

2. A 240v AC motor consumes 16 amps. ai a 
power factor of 0.7. What is the running cost per 
hour at I4d. per unit plus a standing charge of 
£1 per kva per month (reckon of 200 hours) ? 

3. How do you understand the word “ distortion” 
as used in the preceding paragraphs ? 


oO oO oO 
Answers to Last Menth’s 
Homework 
1. The crater should be focused nearer the mirror, 


in. order to provide a larger gate spot for the 
CinemaScope aperture. 


2. First calculate the impedance: 
E 240 
Zz ‘on 8.57 ohms. 
Next find the power factor: 
R 5.5 
Q 7 R57 0.64 


From this the wattage can be computed: 
W=EJ.Q.=—240 « 28 =~ .64 = 4,300 watts, 
Power is approx. 4.3 HP. 

zB 16 


3 : 
~& 1 .002 


8,000 ohms. 


Flooring 


++. laid to last 


Dalzell floors are tough, hardwearing and pleasny 
to the eye. Please write or telephone for particule’: 
of our service. Estimates submitted. 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


110, Commerce St., Glasgow, © 
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by PETER EVANS 


FOREMAN FEELS UNEASY 
ABOUT BIG BUDGETS 


PRODUCER-WRITER Carl 
pictures. This must make life very 
Columbia, ** The Key,” has a 16-week 


Foreman has 


an aversion to big budget 
His current production for 
stars William Holden, Sophia 


difficult. 
schedule, 


Loren and Trevor Howard and is directed by Sir Carol Reed in black-and- 


white CinemaScope. 
Even the wisest, shrewdest, 


most experienced and cunning manipulator of 


motion picture budgets could not bring the cost of this set-up below the 


£700,000 mark. 

‘Big budgets make me feel 
comfortable,” insisted Foreman. * It’s 
always so easy to spend a lot of 
money on a picture, but it’s getting 
more and more difficult to recoup 


un- 


‘He pointed out that his experience 
a America was always on low budget 
pictures. ‘ The Champion,” for in- 
stance, cost only £190,000. 


Need Not Fear 


Foreman, recalling the cost of “The 
Key,”’ moved uneasily in his chair as 
though he expected it to be electrified 
any minute. “ Two million dollars! 
I don’t mind telling you, I have had 
moments of extreme anxiety.” But 
Foreman need not fear. After all, who 
has ever heard of a hard-boiled pro- 
ducer being fried? 

‘The Key ” is the first film in the 
three-year, four-picture deal Foreman 
signed with Columbia in March. He 
said that while the aim of his com- 
pany, Open Road Films, was to make 
films with an international appeal, 
that did not necessarily mean big bud- 
get pictures. 

But, he warned, while he had a 
natural aversion to expensive films he 
also believed that the real danger 
was to go into production with an 
unrealistic budget. 


No Man’s Land 


“A director should never be sub- 
jected to budgetary pressure once the 
film has started,’ he said. 

(Pause for a hearty chorus of * hear 
hear” from harassed directors, long 
exposed to budgetary pressure from 
optimistic producers who believe that 
so long as the picture looks inexpen- 
sive om paper everything will work 
out fine.) 

When we resumed the conversation 
I found myself talking with Carl Fore- 
man the writer. 

“The writer should be on the set 
throughout the production,” he said. 
* One of the reasons why I went into 
independent production was because 
I wasn *t content to be an office writer. 

“Just writing a script and handing 
it Over —— to someone else is 
like having an 
for adoption.’ 

Foreman siathieiis 
always “a § 
man’s land” 


that there is 
per cent. area of no 
in which the writer is 


SHOWTN 


‘WOMAN IN 
A DRESSING GOWN” 


STUDIO 
71 DEAN ST 


baby and giving it out | 


quite unable to communicate his true 
meaning to the director. 

‘When the writer is on the set it 
is possible to settle script problems 
more quickly and economically too.” 

It was Foreman still speaking. But 
Foreman the producer, I felt. 

Foreman wrote the screenplay 

he Key,” bas d on the 
” bv Jan de Hartog, 

“ Sometimes you 
’ he said j 

impressive technical 
heen signed for the 
Morris is lighting cameraman: 
Wilfrid Shingleton, production de- 
signer: Geoffrey Drake, art director: 
Cecil Ford. production manager; 
Beatrice Lawson, dress designer. 


for 
novel 
in three 
just get 


( team has 
picture. Ossie 


Revelation 


Foreman said that the making of 
this picture had been a revelation to 
him. “The weather on location (at 
Weymouth) was very bad. 
came back on schedule. We had a 
first-class unit judged by the highest 
standards in any film capital in any 
country in the world. British tech- 
nicians have extreme _ flexibility, 
initiative and energy. : 

**1 know that some American pro- 
ducers have alibied ye May nig 
because of the unit. If * The Key’ 
doesn't click, I must stand aes ‘i 


x a * 
PRODUCER Michael 
setting up a new picture for produc- 
tion in Spain. No distribution deal 
has yet been set although Powell will 
seek the services of a top American 
company 

The film will be financed in Spanish 

currency. Antonio, the well-known 
Spanish dancer, is said to be inter- 
ested in playing a leading role. 
Ld z s 
interesting piece of 
ment on view at Pinewood during 
last week’s 21st birthday party was 
an Arri (Arnold and Richter) 20K 
lamp. 

Bulkier than a “ brute.” it is said 
to be capable of a light output 
comparable with that of the big arc 
when the latter has been corrected 
with filters. 

An unusual feature of the 20K is 
the inclusion of a silent-running 
cooling fan in the rear inspection 
| door. 


Powell is 


ONE equip- 


La a * 
PRODUCER Anna Neagle is now 
busy planning a follow-up film fo: 
Frankie Vaughan. She is currently 
in Gibraltar mapping out exterior 
| locations. 
& a & 
STEWART GRANGER ar! 
| day (Thursday) for Romulus’s * 


arrives to- 


The 


Producer-writer 
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Carl Foreman offers a helping hand to director Sir Carol 


Reed during the filming of THE KEY on location at Weymouth 


Whole Truth” at Walton. George 
Sanders, to star in the same picture, 
arrived yesterday. Donna Reed and 


Gianna Maria Canale play the 
ine leads. 


femin- 
John Guillermin directs. 
a a g 
HERBERT SMITH, producer of 
the * Ivanhoe * TV series at Beacons- 
field, is to relinquish his appointment 
to concentrate on feature production. 
Meanwhile, he has signed Geoffrey 
Orme as staff scriptwriter for the 
series, which is controlled by Screen 
Gems, Inc. 
Another change in the Beaconsfield 
project is that Bernard Knowles takes 
over from Lance Comfor: as director. 


Comfort has been directing the series 
since the start of production on 
August 12 and now assumes an 
executive post: untii Knowles com- 
pletes his stint; then he will tak 
ove: again 

* * a 


BILL CHALMERS 
‘The Golden Disc’ is making good 
headway at Walton and everyone is 
particularly pleased with Terry Dene’s 
performance in this, his first film. 
Also starring are Lee Patterson, Mary 
Steele and Linda Grey. A fine line-up 
of top recording artists includes 
Nancy Whiskey, Dennis Lotis and 
Murray Campbell. 


tells me that 


carpeting. 


that prosperity is enjoyed only by those 
theatres which are comfortable and well- 
equipped. To attract business today you must 
install screem equipment to handle films of 
any ratio; you must scrap those seats with 
broken springs and that worn length of 


arranged. 


May we survey your theatre and quote for everything 
necessary to bring your equipment and furnishings up to 
today’s standards? Convenient terms of payment can be 


SOUND AND SCENE SERVICES 
(London) LTD. 


SIDNEY GOLDWATER (Managing Director) 
145. WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Phone: GERrard 7238/9 
Sole agents for London and the South of England 
r “EVEREST” Tip-up Chairs made by H. LAZARUS & SON LTD. 
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Milly Vitale, star of Raymond Stross’s THE FLESH IS WEAK—-seen with John Derek in a scene from the picture in (1) above—has been attending 

provincial trade screenings of the Eros film. Other photographs show (2) her leaving London in company with Raymond and Mrs. Stross and Leslie Greenspan, 

general sales manager of Eros; (3) Mr. Greenspan with Walter Eckart at the reception that followed the Leeds trade show; (4) Miss Vitale with Mrs. Stross 
and Walter and Derrick Eckart in Leeds; (§) the star with a group of Liverpool pressmen 
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Not ‘Tonight’ 
BBC-And 
! Apologise 


THIS section ought really to be headed “ Gaffe 
of the Week” in view of my comments a fort- 
night ago regarding my experiences with a Yugo- 
slavian film delegation on television. I very much 
regret that I stated that the programme was called 
“ Tonight ” (BBC), whereas it was in fact ITV’s 
“In the News.” 

Whether the reason for this was drink, the rise 
in Bank Rate or plain, unvarnished ignorance I 
don’t propose to say. What I do want to say, 
however, is that the mistake was particularly 
stupid in view of the scrupulously good manners 
observed almost without exception by compéres 
and announcers of the BBC shows. 


Without naming any names, I can think of a 
number of ITV programmes on which this is 
emphatically NOT so—and my particular example 
was by no means an isolated instance of tactless- 
ness and general “bad form” which I have 
noted before on a commercial channel. 


I should like to make it clear that this matter 
was NOT brought to my notice by the BBC, 
and want to assure the producer of “ Tonight” 
how sorry I am that he should be linked, how- 
ever inaccurately, with such a badly arranged 
programme as the one on which the Yugoslav 
delegation appeared. 


TELEVISION 
AND RADIO 


AS I've already noted, ITV is attempting to 
get some variation and added interest into its 
* Box Office’ programme. On September 29, 
this added interest took the form of two unknown 
singers attempting to put across some songs 
from films which, in their original versions, were 
sung by famous American stars. 

They hardly succeeded, although they did bring 
a bit of life to a very static programme. 

* Jeanne Eagels”” had a pretty fair clip from 
the courtroom scene, whilst ‘“ Yangtse Incident ” 
benefited by that taut sequence on the bridge 
before the ship makes its dash for freedom. 

There were two clips from “ The Long Haul” 
which i had seen before, but since they were well 
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SHOWMANSHIP 


by Tramk Hazeee WA 


balanced and dramatic there's no 
they should have been changed. 

The other break in the programme was by a 
young lady who came on to talk ‘ film gossip ’ 
a subject which, on the whole, I find infinitely 
tedious since it is usually conducted at an 
incredibly low level. This instance proved to be 
no exception. 


reason why 


RECORD ROUND-UP | 


MUSIC from soundtracks has now become one 


of the staple items in recording companies’ cata- 
logues. I think would be right to say that 
these discs will last longer in the public’s memor 
than the films from which the scores are taken. 
Today, hundreds of people buy them who have 
never and will never see the film from which the 
music came. 

One record that will, I predict, take its place 
in the film music collector's library is the Vogue 
Coral recording from the sound track of * End 
As A Man.” For those who will be playing the 
film it is an obvious choice and would be a good 
addition to the repertory of any cinema. It’s 
on LVA 9063. 


Scottish Airs 


Scottish airs are something slightly apart from 
the normal, and Beltona LBA has Niven Miller 
singing most pleasantly some of the best-known— 
“The Road To The Isles,’ *“ Bonny Dundee,” 
“Bonnie Mary of Argyle’ and 16 others. 

Another somewhat specialised record, but one 
to appeal to cinemagoers in country areas, 1s 
Beltona LBE—\15 jigs and reels played by the 
Gallowglass Ceile Band. This will make feet tap 
just as much as rock ’n’ roll, and this Irish band 
certainly has a way with a waltz that should 
please everyone. : 

A very pleasant and homely recording is “* At 
Home With Dorothy and Raymond” on Coral 


This bright foyer display for 

BEAU JAMES was arranged 

by V. H. Deacon, manager 
of the Gaumont, Coventry 


4 a 
saith td 
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LVA 9058. Several of the tunes have been com- 
posed by Raymond Scott, and Dorothy Collins 
provides vocals for some of the numbers, which 
include most moods 

So many top musical shows have been made 
into films that an apt cinema recording is a disc 
called “ Enchanted Evenings "’ featuring melodies 
from many successes. Geoff Love and _ his 
Orchestra give new life to top numbers such as 
“Hello Young Lovers"’ and “ The Surrey with 
the Fringe on Top.” The number is Columbia 
SK/060. 


Count Basie and his Orchestra have recorded 


“April in Paris” on Columbia X10088, which 
will fit any romantic programme 
Mario. Lanza, the film Caruso, has a fin 


recording on HMV BLP 1094 under 
title of “The Touch of your Hand.” This is 
one of many numbers taken from shows and 
films, well orchestrated under the conducting of 
Ray Sinatra. 


I don’t know where it could be used, but use 


the general 


it I will: a complete recording of an authentic 
minstrel) show has appeared on London 
HAF2051. This has all the old numbers, all the 


old gags; and from “ Gentlemen Be Seated” to 
“Goodbye My Lady Love” I enjoyed every 
minute. If you can’t play it in the theatre, get 
one for yourself if you like the old minstrel show 
as I do. 

Another “ special’? on another plane comes 
from Duke Ellington on London LTZ N15078, 
featuring top film jazz memories. 

London HA D2049 has Pat Boone— it’s a nice 
recording of a good singer. Two other Pat 
Boone records, London RE D1086 and /095 are 
suited to the smaller budget. 

Other vocals worth hearing: MGM EP 604 
with Billy Eckstine singing songs from ‘“ The 
King and I,” “* Guys and Dolls” and “ South 


Pacific.” London RE P1080 has Fats Domino 
singing as only he can, and that distinctive 
charmer Eartha Kitt adds her piece on HMV 
8258. 


Al Jolson will always remain one singer of 


whom I will never tire. I don’t think your 
audience will either. Brunswick OE 9337 has 
four of his best. 

Elvis Presley is ‘“ Paralysed"” on HMJ 
POP378. I almost was too. If you're fond of 


guitar music, then listen to Domenico Modugno 
on Felsted ESD 3047. Title is “ From Palermo 
to Paris,” and that sums up the range of the 
songs. 


Top Tunes 


Covering the MGM film “* Showboat ”’ there’s 
a record of the top tunes put over by the film 
singers on MGM EP603. 

Some of the best Ivor Novello and Noel Coward 
songs are given a new lease of life on Decca 
LK 4196 by Hilde Gueden with the Stanley Black 
Orchestra—an excellent selection of British pop 
classics. 

For the calypso campaign Coral LVA9059 
features Johnny Desmond putting the original 
calypso style into modern dress. Very smooth 

Also recommended: ‘“* What is my Destiny ” 
by Malcolm Vaughan (HMV POP38/); “* Goody 


Goody”’ by Ela Fitzgerald (HMV POP380) 
“It’s Not For Me To Say” by Victor Silvester 
(Columbia DB3982); ** Showtime with Dixon” 
by Reginald Dixon (Columbia SEG7717): and 
“Ted Heath and His Music No. 3” (Decca 
DF E6403). 

~ —— 
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THE COMPANY OF SHOWMEN 


A Glimpse Will Be Enough If You 
Put the Message Over BIG 


WE ARE still in the showmanship lull—a loll. 
1 hope, before a storm of publicity and high 
endeavour. It is as well to consider every extra 
inducement to get the public ovt again and in 
to your cinema. 

With the neon signs and lights going on early 
in the evening the first attraction can very often 
be the front-of-house. You may not have to sell 
the film so much as just let the public know 
WHAT film you are showing. 

Too often the front-of-house display is per- 
fectly adequate for the pedestrian, who can stop 
and look at stills and small posters, but what 
of the hundreds of people who stream by on 
tops of buses and in cars? 

The obvious thing to do is get the message 
over BIG and I would mention the good work 
ABC has been doing recently in putting on top- 
line displays that punch the title home. 

I travel home from town on the Brighton road 
through Streatham, Croydon, etc., and | can tell 
you every ABC programme en route; I would 
be hard put to it to remember the other dozens 
I have passed. 

These ABC displays are sometimes on the 
canopy, sometimes on the side wall or on the 
usual poster sites, but their boldness, colour and 
good design must have some effect on would-be 
patrons, who will certainly arrive home knowing 
where to go to see that picture they have heard 
so much about. 

I mentioned briefly some weeks ago the cam- 
paign organised by W. E. P. Lambert, Odeon. 
Kingston, for “ Love In The Afternoon.” The 
main item was an art contest for designing a 
British * Oscar.” 

The comest has received full support from 
press, art school principals and the civic authori- 
ties, and now | have seen the full reports I can 
confirm how well this unusual idea was organised. 
Again I send my congratulations. 


A Good Item 


I liked an idea coming from Graham Stans- 
field, Gaumont, Harrogate, for his press release 
for “ Swect Smell of Success." Material from 
the programme promotion book was reset and 
printed on the photographic principle, which | 
believe is quite cheap. With stills included, this 
made a good special distribution item. 

The crowning of the Carnival Queen at South- 
end-on-Sea, gave Derek Wilson, A/M at the 
Odeon, some very useful extra press. It was 
during the week of “ Hell Drivers which had 
a gala premiere on the same night as the 
“crowning,” making a sure attraction and crowd- 
pulling double event. 

A fireman doing a street stunt, a foyer display 
of fire-fighting photographs and some good 
window and theatre displays were part of L. A. 
Martin’s campaign at the Gaumont, Romford. 
The fire link is top class for this film and does 
a good recruiting job. 

“Good Companions ” 
composite pages. T. J. Gri Forum, 
Wythenshawe, managed a nicely arranged one 
and also had a foyer display mounted by one 
of the advertisers 

The two wigged and gowned gentlemen made 
their tour in support of the Savoy, Newark, 
screening of “ Brotners in Law.” This was one 
item in O. V. Alderson’s campaign which should 
have pleased him, as it gained pictorial coverage 
in the local papers. 

A prologue was staged by the same two on 
the stage a week before screening, one for and 
one against the film. The audience was asked 
to be the jury the following week. At the first 
evening screening the Mayor of Newark came 
along as guest of honour, and some further news 
coverage was gained by the visit. 

G. S. Lomas, Odeon, Gloucester, sends a photo 


is still producing full 


of his entry in the Gloucester Carnival proces- 
sion. He received a great deal of help in this 
venture from Mr. Witts, manager of the Hippo- 
drome, Gloucester, and from Mr. Witts’ assis- 
tant, Mr. Gannon, who actually took part in the 
procession. The whole effort served to remind 
the citizens of the part the cinema plays in their 
lives. The photograph was published in Kine. 
last week. 

B. Goldthorpe, Odeon, Siockton-on-Tees, 
arranged a tie-up with a local wallpaper store, 
resulting in reciprocal displays. The special 
broadsheet on the Miracle of Film-Making was 
used as a plug in the local library during the 
week before playdate, and the Polyfoto contest, 
which gained a good response, was publicised 
by generous distribution of handouts. 


Local Participation 


From Guernsey Odeon, A. R. Carter gained 
some very good press out of the presentation of 
the filmed report of the Queen’s visit to the 
Islands; this kind of local participation film gains 
great attention, as also did the presentation of a 
copy for the States to hold. 

W. Halll of the Elizabeth, in Krefeld, Germany, 
had an attractive and double-edged display for 
“Value For Money.” Not only did it gain a 
good plug for the film but also featured one 
the fruit drinks purveyed at the theatre. An 
attractive young lady sold the drinks from a 
gaily painted coster barrow, thus doubling sales. 

The Globe at Bunde has recently been con- 
verted from 16-mm. to 35-mm. plus the wide 
screen. Don Sewell made the most of this event 
with an attractive foyer display on his coming 
—~ and made full use of the NAAFI and camp 
radio. 

A special opening performance was given, and 
the neatly designed and home-made invitation 
cards scored with their informality. Again ‘ 
Service boys show how much can be done with 


so little. 


J. W. ABBOTS, Regal, Bicester. 

L. M. AFFOLTER, Gaumont, 
Trent. 

E. HATTERSLEY, A/M, Apollo, 
wick. 

J. HELYER, Gaumont, Nottingham. 

I, JONES, Picture House, Askern. 

J. J. KAYE, Majestic, Mitcham. 

W. E. P. LAMBERT, Odeon. Kingston. 

W. G. MOSS, Forum, West Hartlepool. 

S. E. ROBINSON, Odeon, Paignton. 

R. D. SPURS, Odeon, Newcastle. 


Stoke-on- 


Ard- 


L. J. SULLIVAN, Royal Air Force 
Cinema Corporation. 

A * ASHFORD, Broadway, Peter- 
borough. 


D. WILSON, A/M, Odeon, Southend. 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBER 


C. A. OWEN, of the Royal Air Force 
Cinema Corporation, has been enrolled as 
Life Member No. 302. 


FIRST SEAL OF MERIT 


F. R. VERE, Carlton, Boscombe (Life 
Member No. 267). 


FIFTH SEAL OF MERIT 


N. SCOTT-BUCCLEUCH, Lonsdale, Car- 
lisle (Life Member No. 18). 
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THE SHOWMAN ALSO 
COMMENDS 


Figures in parentheses indicate 
number of credits 


ANDERTON, R., T/M, Odeon, Bury: The Lonel 
Man Archer, D. J., Empire, Coventry: ie eae 


-e 
BAKER, G. J., Gaumont, Manchester: Grand National 
newsreel. Beech, J. G., Gaumont, Ilfracombe 
Across the Bridge. Beetles, B. W., Odeon, Whalley 
Range: The Admirable Crichton. Bigny, E. C., Play- 
house, Colchesier: The Girl He Left Behind. Bird, 
T. W., Gaumont, Whitley Bay: The Incredible 
Shrinking Man. Button, P., Playhouse, Bexhill 
cor’'D cay yi" H 
. D. J.. M, Hippodrome, Colchester: Fir 
Below, How to Murder a Rich Uncle Q. oa 
A. G., Gaumont, Norwich: The Hunchback of Noire 
penne: em Waves Away (2). 
N, J. J.. Rex, Reading: Flesh and the S ! 
Men Oh! Women (2). Docherty, C., Gueeae met 
Newcastle Across the Bridge. ; 
EVELEIGH, R. A., A/M, Luxor, Eastbourne: War 
and Peace, No Time For Tears (2). 
FRANKLAND, D. G.. Gaumont, 
Incredible Shrinking Man 
GRAY, K. J., Ritz, Aldershot: Public relations, And 
Woman Was Created, The Girl He Left Behind. 
Let's Be Happy (4). Gurr, C. W., Odeon, Barnet 


Hell Drivers. 
HARRIS, A. H., Pavilion, Wylde Green: These 
Dangerous Years. Heaton, A., Regal, Darlington 
Spirit of St. Louis, Let’s Be Happy (2). Holmes, 
F. L., Ritz, Sunderland: And Woman Was Created 
Let’s Be Happy, Children’s club (3). ; 
LaHAYE, A., Gaumont, Camden Town: After the Ball 
u James (2). Lambert, W. E. P., Odeon, Kings- 

ton: Children’s club. Longley, J. N., Empress, 
sunen Coldfield: Garden of Eden, public relations 


Darlington: The 


MAYNE, T. G., Gaumont, Carlisle: Fire Down Below 
McAndrew, A., A/M, Rex, Leytonstone: The Lone 
Ranger. Mills, P. J., Gaumont, Liverpool: The 
Bachelor Party. Murray, H., Odeon, Sheffield: Grand 
National newsreel. 

NEAT, T. H., Ritz, Stockport: Public relations. 

PIERREPONT, E., Luxor, Eastbourne: The Prince and 
the Showgirl. 

RAISTRICK, R., Gaumont, Sheffield: Grand Nationa! 
newsreel. 

SMITH, J. L., Ritz, Edinburgh: War and Peace 
Stevens, B., A/M, Lyric, Wellingborough: The Lone 
Ranger, Miracle in Soho (2). 

TODD, R., Odeon, Blackpool: Hell Drivers. 

VERE, F. R., Carkon, Boscombe: War and Peace, 
Yangtse Incident, These Dangerous Years (3). Ver- 
nail, E. R., Gaumont, Barnet: Sweet Smell of 
Success, Fire Down Below (2). 

WADDINGHAM, J., Globe, Hook of Holland: Doctor 
at Large. Walton, E., Odeon, Hounslow West: 
Miracle in Soho. Walshaw, H. P., Odeon, Plymouth 
The Admirable Crichton. Warneford, C. A., A/M, 
Regal, Torquay: Yangtse Incident. Watson, G. A., 
Gaumont, Guernsey: Across the Bridge. Watts, 
C. K., Odeon, Torquay: Davy Crockett and the River 
Pirates. Watts, D. J., Gaumont, Frome: Miracle in 
Soho. Webb, A. C., Odeon, Camerbury: Miracle 
in Soho, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, Fire Down 
Below, Children’s club, High Tide at Noon (5). 
Weedall, J. H., Gaumont, Saltaire: Fire Down Below, 
The Steel Bayonet (2). Weller, A. C., 
Chelmsford: Twelve Angry Men. Wheeler, A. D., 
Odeon, Hornchurch: Funny Face. White, D. C., 
A/M, Hell Drivers. Whittaker, T.. Savoy. Wolver- 
hampton: The Spirit of St. Louis, The Lone Ranger 
(2). Wilkins, L, A., Gaumont, Islington: Across the 
Briige, After the Ball, Fire Dewn Below (3). 
Williams, A. E., Odeon, Ealing: The Lonely Man. 
Williams, G., Regent, Chatham: The Spirit of St. 
Louis, The Girl He Left Behind, These Dangerous 
Years (3). Williams, J. P.. Gaumont, Wembiey: 
Across the Bridge. Wills, C. B., Odeon, Camber- 
well; Funny Face. Wilmott, G., Odeon, Southamp- 
ton: Funny Face, Hell Drivers (2) Wilsoa. D., 
A/M, Odeon, Southend: Miracle in Soho. Wilson, 
H. R., City, Carlisle: Rock, Rock, Rock, Love Me 
Tender, The Smallest Show on Earth, Sea Wife (4). 
Wilton, N. A., Odeon, Winchester: Fortune is a 
Woman. Wood, R. A.. Odeon, Scotstoun: Mister 
Cory. Woodall, D. J., Regal. Lichfield: Three Men 
in a Boat, The Good Companions, Giant (3). Wyatt, 

- T.. Ritz, Edgware: Children’s club. Wyeth, 
E. P., Odeon, Reading: Hell Drivers, public relations 
(2). 


YATES, R., Rex, Hull: Valerie. Young, F. C.. A/M, 
Savoy, Brighton: These Dangerous Years, No Time 
For Tears 

ZAGURY, M. J., Embassy, North Harrow: These 
Dangerous Years. Zaidmer, M., Regent, Stamford 
— “i Oklahoman, Across the Bridge, Fire Down 

ow (3). 


a a 
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Social Change 


WE DON'T MAKE THE PROBLEMS 
BUT WE MUST SOLVE THEM 


1 THINK all of us in this industry realise that 
the cinema is passing through a pretty testing 
tume. But although many of us agree that many 
of our troubles—and especially TV, of course, 

-are not of our own making, too few of us 
appreciate that the problems as such can be re- 
solved only by us. 

Among a number of letters to me on this 
theme, I have received a long and thoughtful one 
from a veteran of our profession (who prefers 
to be nameless), from which I should like to take 
some of the more meaty extracts. 


He writes: “ The cinema had its start as a 
peep-show novelty in amusement arcades and 
fairs—and I saw its start. It proved to - some- 
thing more than a nine-days’ wonder, however, 
and it flourished on such works of art as “ Birth 
of a Nation” and the Chaplin comedies. 

“When the talkies came in, the big boom was 
on. To a large extent, the big build-up was 
largely aimed at the masses in their slum-housing 
conditions. The Maijestics, the Grands, the 
Regals, etc., opened their bright gaudy portals to 
a dream world of escape from the evils and in- 
justices of reality. 


Well paid 


“Now, however, with the advent of the Wel- 
fare State, the erstwhile depressed classes are 
engaged in full and well-paid employment, and 
their environment has on the whole improved 
out of all recognition. 

“ So, on the one hand, the vast bulk of our 
potential audience has lost its escapist urge: they 
no longer wish to escape into a world of make- 
believe. They have not only become somewhat 
more critical and selective, but have the means 
with which to exercise the selective tendency. 

“On the other hand, of course, this social 
revolution has coincided with the appearance of 
a great rival to the cinema, offering a similar but 
more varied form of entertainment in the very 
homes of our patronage. Moreover, it offers its 
product on most advantageous terms—virtually 
for nothing, compared with going to the cinema. 

“What to do? First of all, I think we shall 
have to become resigned to the redundancy of a 
large number of cinemas. Out of some 4.000 
cinemas in Britain, probably over a third will go 
in the next few years. 

“We will have to scrap the ‘lame ducks” and 
concentrate on real luxury houses with every pos- 
sible amenity. Separate performances must be- 
come the rule, with programmes of at least three 
hours’ length. All seats should be bookable by 
phone in advance. There should be set inter- 
mission times with well-equipped light refresh- 
ment bars in the foyers, fully-staffed cloakrooms 
and creches for young children, and large car 
parks with attendants. 


A Night Out 


“This may seem a bit Utopian, but I believe 
it will have to become a reality if cinemas are 
to survive. The only way in which we shall be 
able to attract the public back is to make them 
feel that going to the cinema really is a night 
out and well worth the time and trouble com- 
pared with staying at home and watching the 
television. 

“Cinema staffs will have to be of a far higher 
standard than they are today—and I include the 
managers in this. 

“ The only way to do this is to offer a greater 
financial incentive than the ludicrous wages pre- 
vailing in the industry today. The standard of 
services and amenities in cinemas has hardly im- 
proved over the last 20 years, except for technical 
Progress in projection and sound. Due to full 


employment and the disadvantages (e.g., evening 
working) involved in cinema jobs, staff types to- 
day have to be accepted who would not have 
made the grade pre-war. 

“ And apart from bad wages and unattractive 
hours of working, the exhibition side of our in- 
dustry has a deservedly bad reputation as an 
employer.” 

There are some very good points here which 
every manager would do well to ponder. 

I think it’s high time we—that is, the industry 
as a whole—realised that we are living in a period 
of great social change. It is especially necessary 
that we appreciate that our customers have 
changed not only quantitatively but qualitatively 
as well. 

The additional complexity of the situation as 
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the result of the coming of TV means that our 
situation has fundamentally altered since before 
the war. To think of our future, and to contem- 
plate our future development, in the light of pre- 
war criteria would be manifestly absurd—yet I'm 
not at all sure that this is not the case in the 
higher echelons of the industry's planners. 


I agree entirely with my correspondent (I have 
in fact put this point before in these pages) that 
our cinemas in future will have to provide some- 
thing a good deal better in the way of amenities 
than is provided today. 

All our patrons are a great deal more sophisti- 
cated than their equivalents before the war, and 
what might have been considered * glamorous ” 
then is often regarded as tatty and cheapjack to- 
day. If we are to entice our patrons away from 
the “ telly-on-the-hearth,”” we've got to convince 
them not only that we have a first-class product 
to sell but that they can partake of it at their 
a and in surroundings of great personal com- 
ort 

In other words, our interpretation of the phrase 

‘putting on a show” has got to be revised and 
up-graded in view of the much higher standards 
demanded by today’s more demanding and selec- 
tive clientele. 

My correspondent rightly insists that good 
management—and particularly, high-quality staff 
~—are an integral part of any improvements con- 
templated in this direction. And, of course, 
quality staff including managers, will only be 
available with the advem of reasonable wages 


‘KINE.-MGM £600 SHOWMANSHIP CONTEST 


This Regal Certainly Was 


a ‘House 


THE REGAL, Newbury, became a house of 
ideas when manager H. J. Tuthill began his 
campaign for “The Teahouse of the August 
Moon.” 

For several months prior to playdate, he had 
tried to trace the whereabouts of a “ House of 
Ideas “"—a model house originally made by the 
Architects Association and similar in design to 
a teahouse. The model, once inspected by Her 
Majesty the Queen at an Ideal Homes Exhibition, 
was found and taken to the Regal where it was 
prominently displayed and created a great deal 
of interest. 

In conjunction with the Mazawatiee Tea Co. a 
Japanese teahouse was erected in the foyer and 
suitably stafled with a geisha girl who gave 1,000 
tea samples to patrons. The geisha girl also 
toured Newbury and handed out 1,000 teahouse 
model throwaways. 

Twenty-five box-office cards were placed in 
cafés, clubs, etc., and extra quads were posted 
in selected situations, The front-of-house was 
decorated in Eastern style and the glass doors 
carried oriental-type vertical banners. 

Finally, an entry was submitted by this manager 
for the International Poster Design competition 
based on the film story and held when the film 
was on location. His design was in the last 40 
and was displayed in the Empfre eg ay 
Leicester Square, for the premiére. The New- 
bury press printed edi torial covering this story. 

For “ Silk Stockings,” assistant manager Tony 
Ewin, of the Ritz, Oxtord, had an extcnsive te- 
up with the local Vespa Scooter Club. He 
arranged a scooter rally to commence and con- 
clude at the theatre. Fwanty-clahe vehicles took 
part and each had to carry a card bearing film, 
theatre and playdate credits. The riders were 
supplied with a route and clue sheet which had 
to be completed en route. The schedules required 
= riders to maintain a speed of 17 miles per 
your. 

The rally was publicised by double crowns, 
stickers and slides and by advertisements placed 
in the press. 

Prizes consisted of nylons, lighters and an en- 
graved cup, all being presented immediately after 


of Ideas’ 


the event at the front of the house 
of sightseers. 

Another attraction featured a street photo- 
grapher who photographed citizens at random. 
The resulting negatives were printed as slides and 
screened each night at the theatre. Prizes of 
beauty preparations went to patrons identifying 
themselves. 

The Oxford Mail co-operated with editorial. 

A “Lovely Legs’ competition was the high- 
light of manager F. R. Vere’s campaign for * Silk 
Stockings * at the Carlton, Boscombe. 

The competition was held at the Luxury Reyal 


——MORE MGW CREDITS—— 


, before crowds 


** Designing Woman.”’—John L. Smith, Ritz, 
Edinburgh; M. L. Bonnick, Playhouse, Dewsbury; 
J. O. Paton, Ritz, Brighouse; R. D. Negus, 
Odeon, Henley 

“The Wings of Eagles.""-J. O. Paton, Ritz, 
Brighouse; E. Simpson, Roxy, Sowerby Bridge 

** Kismet.”’—E Simpson, Roxy Sowerby 
Bridge 

** Julie.”"—E. Simpson, Roxy, Sowerby Bridge 

“Gone With The Wind.”-—G. V. Dawson, 
Odeon, Worthing: D. G. Abell, Odeon, Brighton; 
E. G. Pike, Odeon, Southend 

“Ten Thousand Bedrooms.”"—J. O. Paton, 
Ritz, Brighouse 

** High Society."°—D. G. Slater, A/M, Regal, 
Lichfield 

** This Could Be The Night.”’—F. Tyler, Regal, 
Purley; J. A. Macdonald, Rembrandt, Ewell 

*“*The Shiralee.”"—A. H. Harris, Pavilion, 
Wylde Green 

Ballrooms and resulted in many entries. The 


management plugged the event in advertisements, 
with film title prominent. 

Prizes of nylons were donated by Bear Brand 
who also arranged for window displays and a 


vestibule presentation. 
_ Altogether, 20 windows featured “ Silk Stock- 
ings’ using music, hairstyles and millinery to 


assist the theme. The music was plugged in the 
theatre in advance of playdate, together with film 
details. 
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PRICE LEAFLETS WANTED 


KENT 
“ by the million ” 
the recent seat-price 
This was decided 
blast of the national 


BRANCH CEA is to 


increases 


at Friday's 
and local press 


meet 


A. Spencer-May said a pamphlet 
“nicely put together by the CEA 
and printed by the million” could 
be bought by the cinemas at a 
nominal price It was said that 
when a newspaper attacked the 
cinema the original article was in 


banner headlines 
used at all it was 
inconspicuous corner 

It was decided ’ 


but if 
pushed away in an 


shir } 
hip sc 
the 


ot 


a reply was 


of the paper. 
implement the 
heme in cent 
Kent represen- 
Labour to get 
the Ministry's 


ng as * 


ask General Council to prepare and print 
leaflets for distribution by cinemas to the public explaining 


the only way of countering the 


out that the branch 
in the scheme The 
agreed to a wage for 


It was pointed 
was lagging behind 
Sussex branch had 


the Southern zone, which they could not 
do anything but accept 
The postal course would now take in 
apprentices in isolated areas 
LATE EXTRA 
Thursday, October 10. 


10.45 a.m., Rialto. 
of Eve” 


“ The Three Faces 
(20th Century-Fox) 
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W. Suffolk Makes 
No Tax Change 


WEST SUFFOLK County Council 
has decided to make no change in 
the S.O levy payable in the area, 
following application by the Eastern 
Counties branch CEA. This was 
reported to the branch at its quarterly 
meeting at Ipswich last week by the 
secretary, A. F, Kent, 

Correspondence with Colonel S. K. 
Lewis on the Sunday charity contri- 
bution payable in the area covered 


EASTERN COUNTIES 


by the East Suffolk County Council 
was considered by the meeting. It 
was agreed that a letter be sent to 
the clerk of the East Suffolk C.C. 
asking that a deputation be received 
to state the urgent need for a 
reduction. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TRADE SCREENINGS 


national apprentice 
The branch wil! meet 
tative of the Ministry 
the scheme listed on 
books 
Mon., Oct. 14 10.30 
Tues 1S 10.30 
Wed 16 10.30 
16 2.30 
. 16 10.45 
& 2.45 
16 11.00 
16 2.30 
Thur 17 10.30 
17 10.30 
, ae 2.30 
Fri. » 18 10.30 
Tues 15 10.30 
Wed 16 10.30 
Fri. 18 10.30 
Wed 16 10.30 
Thur 17 10.30 
Tues 18 10.45 
Wed 16 =10.45 
Thur 17 10.30 
9 17 10.30 
Fri 18 10.30 
Tues 1S 10.45 
Wed 16 10.30 
Thur 17 10.45 
Fri. i8 10.30 
Wed 16 10.30 
Thur 17 10,30 
Mon 14 10.45 
Tues 15 10.45 
1S 10.45 
» 15 10.45 
Thur 17 10.30 
: 17 10.45 
Fri 18 10.30 
Tues 15 10.30 
Wed 16 =©10.30 
Thur 17 10.30 
Fri 18 10.30 
Thur 17 10.45 
Fri 18 10.30 


Rialto 

Studio One 

Leics. Square 
Theatre 

Hammer 


Own 


Hammer 
Own 


Studio One 
Hammer 


Celluloid 


Rialto 


West End 
Futurist 
Futurist 


Park Hall 
Park Hall 


Regal 
Gaumont 
Regent 
La Scala 
Regent 


Tower . 
Odeon . 
Odeon 
Tower 


Scala 
Odeon 


Theatre Royal 
Theatre Royal 
Theatre Royal 
Odeon 

New Oxford 
Theatre Royal 
Odeon 


Pavilion 
Haymarket 


Odeon ... 
Essoldo 


Union Street 
Odeon ‘Ee 


Printed in "Great Britain and Published by ODHAMS PRESS LTD., Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


LONDON 
Forty Guns 
The Birthday Present 
My Man Godfrey 


The Tyburn Case 
Mister Rock and Roll 


Miss Body Beautiful + : 
Zorro’s Fighting Legion Gerial, 
Eps 1, 2, dacabens i : 
Slim Carter , 
Night Crossing 


The White Cliffs Mystery 
The Sun Also Rises 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Pride and the Passion 
Run of the Arrow oa 
The Three Faces of Eve ... 


CARDIFF 
Run of the Arrow 
Professor Tim 


GLASGOW 
The Flesh is Weak : 
The One That Got Away 
That Night - 
The Three Faces of Eve ... 
Run of the Arrow 


LEEDS 
The Three Faces of Eve ... 
The Pride and the Passion 
Robbery Under Arms 
Run of the Arrow 


LIVERPOOL 
The Three Faces of Eve ... 
The Pride and the Passion 


MANCHESTER 
Back from the Dead 
Journey into Spring 
Son of the Hunchback 
High Flight 
Woman in a Dressing Gown 
The Dead that Walk : 
The Pride and the Passion 


NEWCASTLE 
The Scamp : an 


The Flesh is Weak 
Robbery Under Arms ‘ 
The Three Faces of Eve ... 


SHEFFIELD 
The Three Faces of Eve ... 
Robbery Under Arms 


20th-Fox Barbara Stanwyck — 
British Lion Tony Brittan ... U 
Rank June Allyson ... — 
Anglo John Warwick U 
Amalgamated 
Paramount Alan Freed U 
Orb ... ... Robert Clarke A 
British Lion- Reed Hadley U 
Republic 
Rank Jock Mahoney ... — 
Anglo Russell Napier ... 
Amalgamated 
Anglo Russell Napier ... U 
Amalgamated 
20th-Fox Ava Gardner A 
United Artists Sophia Loren U 
RKO Radio Rod Steiger U 
20th-Fox Joanne Woodward A 
RKO Radio Rod Steiger Foe | 
RKO Radio Ray McAnally ... U 
Eros ... Milly Vitale x 
Rank ... Hardy Kruger U 
RKO Radio John Beal a ae 
20th-Fox ... Joanne Woodward A 
RKO Radio Rod Steiger U 
20th-Fox .. Joanne Woodward A 
United Artists Sophia Loren... U 
Rank .. Peter Finch U 
RKO Radio. Rod Steiger U 
20th-Fox Joanne Woodward A 
United Artists Sophia Loren U 
20th-Fox ... Peggy Castle > 4 
E. J. Fancey U 
E. J. Fancey Rossano Brazzi U 
Columbia Ray Milland U 
AB-Pathe Yvonne Mitchell A 
Eros . Craig Palmer x 
United Artists Sophia Loren U 
Renown Richard 
Attenborough A 
Eros ... Milly Vitale X 
Rank Peter Finch cm ae 
20th-Fox Joanne Woodward A 
20th-Fox Joanne Woodward 
Rank Peter Finch 


sires post, 


A | no premium, 
U! Box 651, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | 


SITUATIONS VACANT 9d. per word | 
SITUATIONS WANTED ,_ 
FINANCIAL os OF 

FOR SALE & WANTED 1- 


MISCELLANEOUS e 
Caps. 2d. per word extra. Box Nos. 1 - extra 
All Classified Adveriisements must lx 
prepaid (except approved accounts). 
Kinematograph Weekly, 96-98, Long Acre 
London, W.C.2. 
TEMple Bar 2468 


Telephone Ext 


“71 | 


Please note that we cannot be 

held respensibie for any mis- 

takes arising from advertise- 

ments accepted over the 
telephone 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


YOU MAY REPLY IN CONFIDENCE TO 
BOX NUMBERS 


To prevent a reply to a box number 
reaching someone for whom it is not in- 
tended, readers may use the following 
service : 

Enclose your sealed reply in another 
envelope addressed to the Advertisement 
Manager, and add a list of individuals or 
companies to whom your letter should not be 
forwarded. if the box number hoider is on 
the list, your letter will be destroyed. 


MANAGER for small, modern 
don, N.1, cinema. Disciplinarian. 
be showman and sales-minded. Details 
with salary required, to W. Martin and 
9 ee 2 Mallow Street, FS of B 


MANAGER required 
Must be live-wire, fully experienced, for 
prominent new cinema and restaurant 
Excellent prospects, good wages and 
liberal commission. Aabhe. G., Box 645 
Kinemat tograph Weekly. 


for Midlands 


EXPE RIENC ED Typ pist for 
| department. Apply, Anglo Amal. 
Dist., Ltd., 113, Wardour Street, 
Gerrard 0941 


circuit 
Film 
Ww.l 


” 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


~ SALES: ‘Representative (ex-manager) de 
Midlands and West of Engiand 
territory preferred. Apply C., Box 641, 
| Kinematograph Weekly. 


ELDERLY Manager “desires change 
| Every possible qualification. Single. Go 
anywhere Box 647, Kinematograph 


MANAGER, under 40, ‘single, 15 years 
circuit and independent experience, re 
quires immediate appointment. H., Box 
646, Kinematograph Weekly. 


| ~ CONSCIENTIOUS Manager, 25 years’ 
| experience, Bookings, Exploitation, Pro- 
| jection, etc., seeks Managerial position. 
| Nominal salary; all letters answered, P., 
| Box 653, Kinematograph Weekly. 


ei 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


~ PHIL IPS 35-mm. ‘eo eg PRO- 
JECTOR REQUIRED . BOX 
| KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY. 


} 


q CINEMAS FOR SALE 


opportunity 


old- 


UNIQUE acquire 

| established family business, solo booking, 
| tax exemption, consistent takings, audited 
accounts, profits £3,000. Freehold pro- 
| perty situate N. Scotland, including 
| sho and house, every modern con- 


| venience, £15,000. L., Box 649, Kinemato- 
graph Weekly. 


| 
| CINEMA in S.W. 
| 


Scotland. ‘Exempt 
tax. CinemaScope. Sunday opening if 
| required. Same owner 35 years. Full 
particulars supplied. Principals only. K., 
| Box 648, Kinematograph Weekly. 


ie 


CINEMA WANTED 


| LEASED Hall required, 
| solo booking, 


tax exemption, 
congenial area, preferably 
highest credientials. N., 
Kinematograph Weekly. 


eee 


anil 
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THEATRE SEATS By Order of the Rece 


BY AUCTION ra eR AME 


REBUILT CHAIRS 


7 TILL ° 
a PALLADIUM CINEMA | 
| 
CONSULT BOLTON, LANCS. of publicity by 
y — | v Sourd’y established. Well furnished and equipped. (Seating approxi- . . 
SSC a mately 1181) 0 installing opener 
‘or sale as a going concern. Including: attractive illuminate 
. The eet See THE CARLTON BALLROOM : 
vat i P . 
SEATING CARPETS © CURTAINS Ss Let at £364 p.a. exclusive of rates. still frames 
Sisal Dieta aia rhe entire property is held on lease for a term of 890 years at a net e 
Stock Lists with pleasure ground rent of £8.15.3 p.a. 
102 BRIGHTON ROAD, LONDON, W.16 By aa with —_ 
CUssold imaging Director : Gerald VACANT POSSESSION 
eerste . Subject to Ballroom Tenancy. We g iVe 
700 TIP-UP Seats for sale at reasonable At the Midland Hotel, Manchester, on Thursday, 7th November, 1957 
Inspectio by ang t . sieloc ecise 
Seeb. See Wieser, temp Rete beak | eae iat COMPLETE 
olicitors: 


Messrs. Wilson, Cowie & Dillon, 11 Rumford St., Liverpool 


TRANSLATIONS a = Particulars and Conditions of Sale from the Auctioneers. S E R V | & E 
TRANSLATIONS of technical accuracy 


Export Development Productions, Ltd., | ies ® 
122, Wardour Street, W.1 | ( 


A circuit of undeniable financial standing are prepared to lease Full particulars from 


suitable cinemas, thus ensuring a fixed and secure income to owners | 
LOOK 0 desirous of retiring from participating in the industry. Cy a Li 
. irosign Ltd. 


Owners please communicate in confidence to: 


THE FUTURE HARRIS & CILLOW 86-88 Wardour Street, W.1 


with the best 


Cinema and Theatre Agents, Valuers and Auctioneers Phone : GER 3526-7 
FRAMES AND PUBLICITY | 93/95 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.! 
COMBINED SERVICE Telephone: GERrard 2504 (10 lines) Telegrams: Faddist, London FASFASFAAFRIFAIFASTRIFASITASIFAITAS 
CLASSIC DISPLAYSLTD., — Se NS a 
305-7 Upper Street, Lenden, W.1 REBUILT GAUMONT BRITISH 
CANonbury 9401-2 


PROJECTOR EQUIPMENT FEEREmacocaenos © 
and PROJECTORS LOCKWOOD & CO. 


Have _ oe your ENGINEERS dork. We haves ge eck oftveee || Theatre Furnishers 
opy of the cases or rebuilt medele with (ull after: — 
. sales service te purchasers. ares E AT IN G Ss 
1957 EDITION 10 THE TRADE pack areal : 


available from steck. Spools. Film 


Storage Bins. Projector Stands. Lamps. . fa bl 
GEORGE PALMER ||| fazelet £7. crv am ee CARPETS 
KINEMATOGRAPH pen sehinntiancgres ing #-000ft, £10 per pair. Other accessories DRAPERIES 
89 Wardour St., London, W.1 available. 
YEAR BOOK Gerard £96 and 618 Hannincay pmorocrarmic surruts || Supplied and Fitted 


NOW available 


60 YEARS’ SERVICE 


PRICE £2.2.0d. BARGAIN of the WEEK _ » saree 
Urgently wanted for export orders, anamor - IMPORTANT i I O THE INDUS rRY 
hail pe" rl ays poy ssf aay pect] | When replying to Small Ads. do not | -———— — 
-¢ . eas bi ode cine i ent. enciose original reterences or Gocu- a ry a Lad l q* 
Apply at once to: Pusan telephone if at dh pain, atewcies ments. SEND COPIES ONLY in the NEWALLST.WORKS 
THE PUBLISHER write full details in first instance. 


first instance. When addressing Box ry 97 
KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY |,| &¥.0. ons. wioded  goot retuned within 41 | Numbers, be sure you quote the |“ BRADFORD 27811 


days of receipt - _PUDSEY 73 
6 CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 SANKEY, PICTUREDROME, ATHERSTONE, WARKS correct number and Night—-PUDSEY 3873 
Tel.: Atherstone 3210/3202 


VALUERS 22 KING STREET 


to the ST. JAMES’S 
1% GODDARD & SMITH ionic. 
INDUSTRY 


WHI. 2721 (20 lines) 


38 


has scinciitabieenetiteisnieeitnpassbettineliaceoaiananalaiaaieate 


| Svin-P at Be 
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A tray full of 


TOP-SELLERS | 
and everybody's happy ! 


When Sun-Pat’s in the tray, your salesgirls are busy. Your customers 
are satisfied. And no wonder! PeopleKNOW Sun-Pat service takes 


some beating, too. It’s speedy and efficient. You try it! 


Look at this big, top-selling range 

Salted Peanuts - Salted Cashew Nuts - Salted Mixed Nuts 

Selected Mixed Nuts - Selected Hazel Nuts - Mixed Nuts and Raisins 
Milk Chocolate Coated Raisins - Milk Chocolate Coconut Squares 
Assorted Fruit Jellies - Melody Mix - Choc-o-Toffees - Kiddie Chocs 
Popcorn - Milk Chocolate Roasted Peanuts - Milk Chocolate ‘ Noddy’ 
Mint Thinsies - Peanut Brittle - Nut & Fruit Assortment. 

And special 3d. lines for your matinee: 

Matinee Mix - Rainbow Mix - Jelly Drops - Choc-o-Toffees. 

Also sole suppliers to the Cinema Trade for Elizabeth Shaz, 
Helm Royal and Rogall’s Candyland Confectionery — 


all nationally - known lines. 


Send this coupon for sample range to 
L. G. Hutchinson - Sales Manager 
Cinema Division. H.S. Whiteside & Co Ltd 


London - SE5 - Phone: Rodney 5432 
(15 lines) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


c 
Y 


7 


